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Diary of the Geek. 


Tue plan under which the King was this week to 
)feview the combined squadrons of the Home Fleet, in- 
¢luding all the Dreadnoughts and super-Dreadnoughts, 
with a total of thirty thousand seamen, has 
been spoiled by fog. The King’s yacht, after much 
delay, arived at Weymouth Bay on Wednesday, and on 
Thursday the King not only led the first line of the 
/Armada from the Flagship, “ Neptune,’’ but went on 
) board Submarine D4, and remained under water in it 
for ten minutes. We suppose the country likes a 
| display of personal courage in its Sovereign, and we 
imagine that it heartens up the service. But it may 
| fairly be asked why, if the King goes down in a submarine, 
he should not go up in an aeroplane? And here the 
question at once arises whether the head of the State has 
&right to expose his life to casual risks. The King of 
Italy has not hesitated to do this in times of famine or 
earthquake, but here the need was, we think, more 

teal and substantial. 

* * * 


THE second reading of the Home Rule Bill was 
tarried on Thursday night by the excellent majority of 
101. Only one nominal Liberal, who is no longer a 
Liberal, we mean Sir Clifford Cory, voted against the 

| Measure, and so far as we learn only one, Sir George 
| Kemp, abstained because of disapproval of it. We cannot 
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hope to summarise so long a debate in the course 

of a paragraph or so, and must content ourselves with 

indicating the most important speeches of the week. 
* *” * 

Turse were Sir Rufus Isaacs’s challenge to Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain to say whether he approved the 
Orange incitements to Civil war, and whether he was 
“ for the Crown or against the Crown,’’ and Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s halting reply that he could not use language 
leading other men into danger that he would not face 
himself ; Mr. Wyndham’s able examination of the frame- 
work of the Bill and the dangers to land purchase 
under it; Mr. Birrell’s insistence on a _ separate 
Irish Executive as absolutely essential to good Irish 
government ; Mr. Redmond’s declaration that he was a 
Federalist, and that Ireland, after Home Rule, would 
come back into Imperial politics; Mr. Russell’s brilliant 
exposure of Ulster tactics (Ulster could only effectively 
“ evade ’’ taxation under the Bill by ceasing to drink tea 
and whisky, and by disorganising her own business) ; 
Mr. Law’s clever attack on the finance of the measure; 
and Mr. Asquith’s powerful summary of the necessity of 
basing federalism on a free concession of local autonomy, 
the essential condition of all federal schemes, whatever 
may be the order or the precise shape of the concession. 
The debate was thoroughly good-tempered, the more so 
as apparently Sir Edward Carson was not allowed to 
speak. Mr. Neil Primrose, Lord Rosebery’s son, de- 
livered an uncompromising plea for Home Rule, marked 
by distinction both of thought and of phrasing, a rare 
gift in a young speaker. 

* . * 


WE describe elsewhere the strike of the doctors 
against the Insurance Act, which has been organised, very 
much in advance, by the “State Sickness Insurance 
Committee ’’ of the British Medical Association. This 
body has decided to secure signatures to its “ down tools ”’ 
pledge by “ local effort,” and both the central body and a 
number of “ provisional medical committees ”’ are collect- 
ing the necessary information. It has been freely stated 
that the Government has decided to grant the doctors’ 
demand for an increased capitation fee, and has allocated 
one and a half millions to this purpose. There is not a 
word of truth in this statement. The Government is 
quite willing to negotiate with the profession when the 
profession has made up its mind to negotiate with it, and, 
as there are plenty of doctors on the Advisory Committee, 
the necessary organisation is ready to hand. But, as 
Mr. Lloyd George stated on Wednesday, the working of 
the Act cannot be affected by any decision as to the form 
of the medical benefit. This may be: (a) a panel scheme, 
with a free choice of doctor; (+) special arrangements 
with approved societies; (c) the payment of the 
equivalent of the capitation fee to each insured person. 
Mr. Lloyd George might have added a fourth expedient, 
which, in our view, is the best of all—that is the 
organisation of a State Medical Service. 

* * * 

Tue British inquiry into the loss of the “ Titanic” 

is still young, but it has already elucidated facts of great 
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consequence. On the vital question of the arrangements | sequences of disobedience. But Mr. Mann truly said jp 
for getting the steerage passengers to the boats, | his defence that there was a distinction between soldier 


one of the witnesses—an A.B.—said that he did not 
believe that the people in the steerage had much time to 
get up to the boat-deck. Asked by Mr. Scanlan whether 
there was a sufficient interval to allow the women 
passengers of the steerage to find places in the boats, he 
answered that there would have been if there had been 
anyone to direct them. The following passage of 
question and answer then occurred :— 


“ Was there anyone to direct the steerage passengers 
to the boat deck ?—I do not think there was. 

“Lord Mersey: But you were not there to see?— 
No, my lord; but there were hardly any third-class 
passengers up on the boat deck. 

“Mr. Scanlan: Would your calls for women be 
heard by the passengers in the third-class quarters ?— 
Not at all, sir.”’ 

* * x 


ANOTHER witness—also an A.B.—said that in 
ordinary circumstances third-class passengers would not 
be allowed on the boat-deck, and that the master-at- 
arms and the stewards would keep them back. Lord 
Mersey then stated—on what information we do not 
know—that the barriers were down. To this suggestion 
the witness gave a specific contradiction, adding that he 
saw none down, and that, therefore, the third-class 
passengers could only get to the boat-deck by the ladders. 
On the other hand, a steward said that some third class 
women (like those in the first and second classes) would 
not get into the boats, though he was “not sure ’’ what 
happened below. On a number of other points—as to the 
speed of the vessel when steaming through the 
iceberg area, the absence of glasses for the look- 
outs, and of water and provisions for the boats, 
the neglect of boat-drill, the capsizing of the collapsible, 
the vacant spaces in the boats, and the refusal of those 
who occupied places to save more lives—the inquiry 


has reproduced the evidence given before the 
American investigation. We may add that the 
Attorney-General seems to us to be conducting 


the examination with great fairness, and we hope that 
seamen and others will be encouraged to say frankly 
and fully all that they have in their minds. Any 
suspicion to the contrary would be fatal to the reliability 
and usefulness of the evidence. 


* _ * 


On Thursday, Mr. Tom Mann was found guilty at 
Manchester Assizes of inciting to mutiny, and was sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment. We deplore the 
sentence, which seems to us grossly excessive, and we 
insist, in the strongest terms we can use, that the 
Government, which during the last few weeks has had 
to listen to the open preaching of sedition in the House of 
Commons and out of it, is absolutely bound to reduce 
it. If not, Liberals all over the country will protest, 
and will know how to give their protests effect. 
We specially commend to Mr. Burns the case 
of his old comrade in the dock strike. This 
prosecution ought never to have been instituted, and, on 
its merits, Mr. Mann’s language was not of a character 
to merit severe punishment. 

* * & 


Not that we like Mr. Mann’s doctrine or his 
way of expressing it. It is not true to say 
that when British workmen go on strike British 
soldiers are called upon to “ murder”’ 


Government being what it is, it is not fair to tell 
soldiers to disobey an order to fire (under whatever 
provocation), without also warning them of the con- 





them; and, | 


| 








facing a foreign enemy and soldiers called out in a do. 
mestic strike, and that, in the latter contingency, they 
were bound by the civil law to consider whether an order 
to fire was justified, and might even be indicted for 
murder if they killed without justification. This ig g 
very powerful plea, and considering Mr. Mann’s 
historic position and services in the labor move. 
ment, the Government is bound to give the most serious 
consideration to it. 
* * * 

Mr. Cuurcuitt took a very high line on naval 
policy in his speech on Saturday week at the Academy 
banquet. He insisted that, so far as the Admiralty 
was concerned, all our science, wealth, the moral qualities 
of our sailors, and the glories of our history, were directed 
to one object, “the manifestation at some special place 
during the compass of a few minutes of shattering, blast. 
ing, over-powering force.’’ The object of this materia] 
display was to enable us to carry on our party politics in 
perfect security ; in other words, the best way to make 
war impossible was to make victory certain. Speaking 
on Wednesday at the Central Association of Bankers, 
the Prime Minister, while enlarging on the country’s 
strong financial position, said that the ‘“‘ maintenance of 
our supremacy—of our indisputable and _ invincible 
supremacy—at sea,’’ was the first and the fundamental 
condition, not only of our prosperity and our Imperial in. 
tegrity, but of our life. We must say that we dislike this 
word “invincible.’” The Armada was “ invincible.” 
There is, indeed, no such thing as “ invincibility,’’ or as 
the absolute security which Mr, Churchill postulates. It 
is policy and character which make peoples reasonably 
safe, and that, again, is all we should ask for. 


* * * 


THE first testing of the Minimum Wage Act confirms 
our foreboding that its wording was too vague to secure 
the benefits it promises. The South Wales District 
Board, under Lord St. Aldwyn’s chairmanship, have 
fixed a rate for laborers at about 4s. 6d. a day. 
It seems that Lord St. Aldwyn arrived at this decision by 
considering, not the wages actually paid to hewers for day 
work, but the rates which appear on the price lists, some 
of which are said to be obsolete. The men are most dis- 
satisfied, and a further strike is threatened, without much 
prospect that it will be immediately organised. But itis 
probable that the failure to fix a 5s. minimum will lead 
to sporadic strikes, and we are afraid that the political 
consequences of a practical defeat of the Act will be very 
serious. Meanwhile, Mr. Lloyd George announced on 
Wednesday that a Committee of the Cabinet has been 
appointed to consider the industrial unrest, including the 
specific question of co-partnership. 


* * * 


Tue Italians, after their feint against the Dar- 
danelles, have now turned their attention in earnest to 
the islands of the Aigean. A force of 8,000 men under 
General Ameglio has been landed uneventfully in Rhodes. 
The Turkish garrison, which numbers at most 3,000 met, 
withdrew from the city, which was commanded by the 
guns of the fleet. Some effort seems to have been made 
to surround them on a peninsula, but they succeeded in 
making their way through the investing cordon to the 
heights in the interior. Not much can be gained by 
resistance, but they will probably make a stand for 
honor. The Italians reckon that their occupation of 
Rhodes will strike a blow at Turkish prestige. It is much 
more likely to throw into relief the central fact of the 
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situation, that the Italians, in spite of their command of 
the sea, cannot risk a descent on the Turkish mainland. 
* + * 

Tue temporary loss of Rhodes, regarded asa fragment 
ofterritory, can matter very little to the Turks. Even the 
disturbance of the commerce of the Augean matters much 
less to them than it would to a more highly organised 
community. But it is an unmitigated nuisance to every 
neutral Power, and more especially to the Greeks. There 
is more reason to suspect that the increasing risk of 
sympathetic disturbances in the Balkans has been pro- 
vided for by some very questionable tripartite under- 
standing between Italy, Russia, and Austria, to divide 
European Turkey into spheres of influence or interest. 
Lord Lansdowne withstood the theory that Austria and 
Russia have an exclusive interest in Macedonia. In this 
particular it is to be hoped that our Foreign Office will 
preserve a continuity of policy. 

* * * 

Ir is announced that Count Wolff-Metternich has 
retired from the German Embassy in London, and that 
Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, who has suddenly left 
his Embassy in Constantinople, on a visit to Berlin, is 
about to succeedhim. There is no abler man in the German 
diplomatic service, and the appointment of so notable a 
personality is naturally held to imply a serious effort to 
reach an understanding with this country. Herr Marschall 
was for a time Foreign Secretary, and came into sharp 
conflict, in a manner very creditable to himself, with the 
Eulenburg Court clique. At Constantinople, the build- 
ing up of German ascendancy has been his personal work, 
and there is no more remarkable achievement in Eastern 
diplomacy since our own successes in the Crimean period. 
While Abdul Hamid reigned, it was not, perhaps, an ex- 
cessively difficult feat, but the recovery of German influ- 
ence, after the revolution had shattered it, must have 
required little less than a genius. Herr Marschall is a man 
of no little personal charm, forceful in argument, yet 
courteous and singularly open-minded, a cold and reason- 
able intellect, apt to persuade, and frankly open to 
conviction. A notable worker, who understands the 
modern use of the press and public opinion, he will bring 
to the detail of the negotiations an unrivalled knowledge 
of the intricacies of the Bagdad question. 

* * * 

THE probability is now that the conversations broken 
off in March will return to the hopeful sphere of diplo- 
matic discussion. When once special questions, nearly 
all of them economic, are settled, it will be found that the 
reason for a continued naval rivalry has disappeared. We 
believe that the Bagdad difficulty is already practically 
settled. There remain a number of African questions. 
The “ Daily News” states that Germany desires some 
advantage in Zanzibar, but of the suggested quid pro quo, 
nothing is known. The original suggestion of the pur- 
chase of the Portuguese colonies is now said to have been 
modified into a proposal to divide them into exclusive 
spheres of economic interest on the Persian model. The 
details of such a “ deal ’’ will make an anxious negotia- 
tion, in which one hopes that no secret clauses will sow 
the seed of future discord. The whole Anglo-German 
discord has probably been throughout a matter of busi- 
hess, and by such a conversation it can be ended. But 
the agreement will be only a half-success unless it leads 
Promptly to a cessation of the naval competition. 

* * * 

Two startling affairs serve to call attention to the 
barbarism which still lingers in the Russian administra- 
ion. A Jew stands charged, in the famous Yushchinsky 
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case, at Kieff, with the ritual murder of a Christian boy, 
and the trial has been postponed and the charge ex- 
ploited, with the evident intention of influencing the 
coming Duma elections, and perhaps of reviving the 
system of pogroms. A timely British remonstrance was 
issued on Monday, in the form of a reasoned memorial, 
which points out that such charges have always been a 
favorite weapon against persecuted sects, from the early 
Christians down to modern missionaries, in the Far East, 
stigmatises the “blood accusation” as “an insult to 
Western culture,” and expresses the fear that its revival 
in Russia may endanger many innocent lives in the 
crowded Jewries. The signatures occupy over a column 
of small print in the “Times,” and include the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, York, and Westminster, the Duke 
of Norfolk, Lords Rosebery, Halsbury, and Cromer, Mr. 
Balfour, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and _ almost 
every scientist, professor, artist, author, and editor 
of eminence in the United Kingdom. The ruling 
class and the “intellectuals” have united in an 
unparalleled demonstration to enter their remonstrance 
against any revival of the policy of massacre which 
raged in 1905 and 1906. 


* * * 


THE second affair is a Siberian tragedy which no 
remonstrance can prevent. Labor troubles in the Lena 
goldfields, resulting from intolerable conditions of under- 
payment and oppression, resulted in a strike against a 
company, largely financed in England, which pays thirty 
per cent. The men, accompanied by some women, went, 
unarmed, upon what seems to have been an entirely 
peaceful deputation to the magistrate of the district who 
had arrested their leaders. They were met by the police, 
ordered to disperse, and, before the order was even heard 
by most of them, mown down by repeated volleys from 
the troops. No less than 250 were killed and over 100 
seriously wounded. In the Duma these facts were con- 
firmed, but the official defence of the shooting, on the 
ground that the men had made a “ political ’? demand for 
an eight-hours’ day, has outraged public opinion. There 
have been demonstrations of students and workmen in 
St. Petersburg and in Moscow, and, as usual in Russia, 
an exceptional brutality calls forth from the depressed 
and resourceless people a sudden courage in protest which 
may conceivably gather impetus. 


” * * 


THE publication of some private correspondence 
between Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt relating to the 
Canadian Reciprocity Treaty has not unnaturally filled 
the critics of that policy with a retrospective jubilation. 
Mr. Taft permitted himself to say that reciprocity would 
make Western Canada a mere “ adjunct ’”’ of the United 
States. In an economic sense this was possibly a true 
forecast, but Mr. Taft, in an embarrassed explanation, 
has hastened to say that he did not use the word in a 
political sense. He has dealt a fatal blow to the policy 
which he did much to popularise. A discreditable use of 
the incident has been made by Tariff Reformers, who 
have criticised Mr. Bryce for his failure to see what was 
in the President’s mind. The suggestion seems to be 
that in some way he drove Canada into the treaty, and 
it is loudly proclaimed that his vacation journey to 
Australia is a prelude to his recall. To both suggestions 
Mr. Asquith, in reply to questions in the House, has 
given a crushing denial. Mr. Bryce’s share in the policy 
was limited to incidental services rendered by him as 
Ambassador to the Canadian Ministers who negotiated 
and originated the treaty. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE LATEST STRIKE MANIFESTO. 


A rew months ago, in discussing the position of the 
doctors under the Insurance Act, we said that it was 
difficult to imagine a medical strike, for the reason that 
doctors were engaged in a lifelong battle against 
death and disease, and that it was a kind of treason for 
them to lay down their arms in that warfare. Such a 
strike, however, is now plainly threatened, and we may 
at least congratulate the profession that it is in with 
the latest flights of the New Unionism. For what is the 
* procedure? The profession is first invited to place its 
fortunes unreservedly in the hands of a Central Strike 
Committee, otherwise known as the ‘‘ State Sickness 
Insurance Committee of the British Medical Associa- 
tion.’’ This body is to determine, not merely whether 
a medical man is to be allowed to accept an offered fee or 
a system of fees, but whether a public measure, which 
has passed the review of the two Houses of Parliament, 
and has received the assent of the Crown, is being admin- 
istered ‘‘in any way contrary to the wishes of the 
profession.’’ 

Having settled this point for itself—on evidence, we 
may remark, which has not even been foreshadowed to the 
public—the Committee will then issue its orders to the 
profession. Submission to these orders is to be secured 
in advance by a series of acts which, if they had been 
applied by any Trade Union in the country, would have 
been described by every Tory newspaper as ‘‘ terrorism.”’ 
The first of these processes is that every doctor is to be 
required to sign away his liberty, and, in one special 
branch of the profession, to risk his livelihood. He is 
to place his resignation of all club and contract practice 
in the hands of the local branch of the Strike Committee, 
specially affiliated to the central body and under its 
direction. He is, further, to undertake not to accept 

any such appointment in future, unless his Head Centre 
has given him leave. Furthermore, he is to undertake 
not to cure, or try to cure, any person who may be 
insured by means of any medical charity, save in cases 
‘‘of urgent necessity ’’—a need whose interpretation 
the doctor presumably leaves in his own 
He is also to bind himself not to co-operate with any 
doctor who serves his patients on terms not approved by 


hands. 


informed 


ce 


the medical profession. Finally, we are 


that in the case of those doctors who have ‘‘ proved 


9? «6 


refractory to local persuasion, outside pressure ’’ is 
to be applied, to which it is hoped that they will prove 
“amenable.” Here, then, we have invoked the three 
characteristic weapons of the industrial strike—the 
simultaneous handing-in of notices, the boycott, and the 
(more or less) peaceful picketing of ‘“ blacklegs.’’ Let 
us note that they are to be used not against an unfair 
wage or an objectionable private contract, but for the 
nullification of a law dealing not primarily with the 
position or the rewards of the doctors, and framed with 
no hostile intent to their calling, but with the preserva- 
tion and improvement of the health of the people. 


This seems to us to be a rather strong order, but 


. the 





before we discuss the latest strike manifesto, or advigg 
the Government to yield to it, we shall be glad t 
be informed as to the precise ground on which it is issued, 
What is the demand of the doctors? Apparently, that 
the public shall, on the ipse dixit of a medical organisa. 
tion, pay over to the profession or those who demand it, 
half-a-crown per head of the taxpayers’ money beyond 
the provision on which the finance of the Act is based. 
What reason have the doctors given for declaring that 
the calculated average of six shillings for every insured 
person (not, of course, for every patient) is inadequate 
or unjust? It is clear that it represents a large improve- 
ment on the present rate of about four shillings, includ- 
ing drugs, for contract work. We see that a Colchester 
doctor, writing to the ‘‘ Lancet,’’ states that this 
sum books as at least the 
equivalent of the payment of half-a-crown a visit which 
is a good fee in a working-class practice. Have 
rebellious either journalists 
or the public any good grounds for questioning these 


works out on _ his 


doctors given 


estimates? How, in any case, can they do so until the 
Act has reached the experimental stage which they would 
refuse it? 
which they have never yet possessed. It supersedes the sole 
authority of the friendly societies, and provides them with 
helpers and assessors from their own profession and from 


It gives them a status in contract practice 


the quite impartial Insurance Commissioners. And we 
have yet to know that this Committee of the British 
Medical Association represents the profession as a whole, 
and particularly that branch of it which engages in con- 
tract practice. Has this type of medical man subscribed to 
the doctrine of the Association as to a free choice of 
doctor? And what reason has the Association for sup- 
posing that its cry of “down tools” will be answered by 
the men whose mainstay is contract practice, who are 
satisfied with it, and who know that the Ade, 
as it stands, will add to their incomes and increase their 
independence? It is easy for outsiders to join in 
the popular outcry against this form of medical aid. 
But it possesses the obvious merit that it enlists the 
doctors’ interest on the side of a speedy cure in pre 
ference to a lingering illness. And we have yet to learn 
that, in the mining industry, and, generally speaking, in 
the North of England, contract doctoring is either a0 
unremunerative or a specially unsatisfactory form of 
medical attendance. It is not ideal, and we have no 
doubt that it covers some ignorance and negligence 02 
the part of the profession and some exacting customs 02 
the part of the friendly societies. But we shall be 
surprised to hear that its practitioners are prepared to 
dissolve their connection with it at the bidding d 
colleagues so obviously prejudiced as the Insurance Com 
mittee of the British Medical Association. 

For our part, we do not believe in the medical strike, 
and we think that the British Medical Association have 
committed a deplorable error in attempting to organise 
it. It is, we think, a grave reflection on the public spirit 
of the profession that from the beginning of the com 
troversy the question which has absorbed them, to the 
exclusion of every other, is that of fees. The Insuranc? 
Act, as we have said, aims at raising the standard of 


national health. It is none too high; the medical pr 
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fession, to say the least of it, were not the leaders in the 
great sanitary reforms of the last century, which have 
done so much to raise that standard; the scientific 
repute of British doctors, and the average training of our 
local and country medicals, do not stand well, when we 
consider the advance in the Continental scale. Now this 
threatened strike, accompanied by an apparent indiffer- 
ence to the scientific and humane problems of the In- 
surance Act, fortifies the view of those who have long 
asked for a new organisation of British medicine. The 
Government is, we think, completely armed against this 
futile action of the British Medical Association. It can 
either suggest a pooling arrangement with the approved 
societies—who are cordially with it, and are quite confident 
of their ability to settle the medical problem—or it can 
distribute the medical allowance to individuals. This is 
not an ideal arrangement, but it will certainly defeat the 
doctors’ strike. What will they then strike against? 
Against their own bread and butter? Against dying 
men? It is, indeed, no part of the Act to impose 
any sacrifice on the medical profession, and it would be 
most unfair if it had any such incidental effect. 
But the attitude of their leaders, and their own 
imprudence, will lead the public to turn away from such 
ill-advised counsels to the inquiry whether it is not 
the duty of the State itself to lead the way in the 
organisation of a system of preventive medicine. Pre- 
vention is the keynote to the Act and the future of 
medical relief. A State Medical Service, organised locally, 
enlisting the youngest members of the profession and the 
most experienced, and linking up purely medical and 
surgical work with the kindred sciences of nursing and 
sanitation, with the laboratory and the school clinic, is 
the way out of the evils arising from our present highly 
individual, happy-go-lucky system. And, before the 
doctors challenge the State, the friendly societies, the 
taxpayers, the workmen, and the mass of their patients, 
all in one breath, they had better ask themselves what 
reason these several bodies have to be satisfied with them. 





THE IRISH NEED OF HOME RULE. 


Tue second reading of the third Home Rule Bill has 
been carried by a majority of 101, representing the 
practically undivided force of the Liberal, Labor, and 
Nationalist parties. The Opposition also remains solid 
in numbers, with a real, if concealed, fissure of opinion. 
For we shall take it that the resistance of men like Mr. 
Wyndham and Mr. Balfour, who a few months ago were 
prepared to concede a form of Federal Home Rule, and 
to discuss it in private conference with the Liberal 
leaders, is a 
substance. 


more than of 
object to the Bill on the 


ground that it is inconsistent with accepted patterns 
of federal rule. 


matter of form 
They 


To that there is a double reply 
—first, that nearly all their objections apply equally 
to Imperial Federation; and, secondly, that the first 
tendency of Home Rule must be centrifugal rather than 
centripetal. There must inevitably be a return current 
Of that current 


federalism will take full advantage; but until it sets 
in 


ot centripetal tendency and opinion. 


» federalism is impossible. As for the disloyal 





————_ 


minority of Ulster, their cause has sensibly receded with 
the revelation that while they can advance no rational 
ground of grievance under the Bill, they decline even 
to set up the plea of separate treatment. Their demand, 
therefore, is one of pure obstruction, and the moment 
we meet it at close quarters, we discern it to be an 
invincible objection to the better government of Ireland. 

And after all the strongest argument for Home Rule 
is the perversion of all normal and healthy public life 
in Ireland by the denial of Irish autonomy. It is difficult 
for Englishmen to realise how completely thought 
is distorted, action paralysed, and character weakened 
in a country that denied, the 
right of Until the 
abstract question that underlies the struggle for Home 
Rule is settled, nothing else can be settled in any final or 
satisfactory form; the supreme issue must continue to 
‘overshadow and confuse all other issues; and opinion, 
instead of playing freely over the whole field of politics, 
and wrestling with urgent and tangible problems, must 
continue, as now, to be compressed on either side of a 
single point and marshalled in defence or attack of a 
theory that goes right down to the roots of government. 
Ireland without Home Rule is not a nation or a State. 
It is, as Mr. Birrell showed in his interesting speech, 


desires, and is 


managing its own affairs. 


simply a system of administration, and a system 
imposed from without, ignoring or merely guessing at 
the wishes and needs of the people, out of touch with, and 
unresponsive to, native sentiment, and uncontrolled by 
any local authority. So long as this system obtains, the 
Irish can never develop any real sense of responsibility. 
They are not masters in their own household. They do 
not themselves spend the moneys raised from them by 
taxation. They are a ruled people in a state of latent 
and spiritual revolt against their rulers. Their energy 
and acuteness are frittered away on wrangling with, 
agitating against, or trying to wheedle an alien and un- 
congenial Government. The current of national life is 
insensibly deflected from Ireland to England ; the people 
grow inured to what is, perhaps, the most poisonous and 
paralysing of all the fruits of misgovernment—the habit 
of leaning upon assistance from without. 

Consider, again, what Ireland suffers materially 
British 
statesmanship has tried hard, and has tried sincerely, in 


from her enforced union with Great Britain. 


the last seventy years to undo the ravages of seven cen- 
turies. But the only instances of successful legislation 
that can be pointed to—the Local Government Act is a 
possible exception—are those in which the House of 
Commons either yielded to Irish agitation, as in the 
measures that emancipated the Catholics, abolished 
tithes, disestablished the Church, and overthrew the 
system of land tenure, or else, as in the case of the Wynd- 
ham Act and the Act creating the Department of Agri- 
culture, merely put into legislative form and found the 
money for policies and ideas already mapped out and 
agreed upon by the Irish themselves. Whenever Parlia- 
ment has legislated for Ireland in the light simply of its 
own conceptions of Irish needs and the proper way of 
meeting them, it has almost invariably blundered. 
Nothing else could be expected when the legislature of a 


comparatively rich and highly industrialised country 
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makes the laws for a country with a low standard of 
living and predominantly agricultural. No statesman- 
ship in the world could devise Acts of Parliament that 
would apply equally and equitably to communities so 
different in their economic formation, their fiscal and 
commercial interests, their whole scale of life, as England 
and Ireland. The results of the effort to do so have in- 
flicted upon Ireland a three-fold hardship. Either she 
has been heavily fined by being forced to conform to 
British interests and ways of doing things—the equalisa- 
tion of the spirit duties, the amalgamation of the two 
Exchequers, the Poor Law, and the whole extrava- 
gant scheme of Irish administration are cases in 
point; or else—as, for example, in the matter of 
Old Age Pensions and the Insurance Act—measures 
have been dumped upon her, beneficent in purpose 
but altogether unsuited in many vital details to the 
special circumstances of Irish life; or else—the com- 
monest case of all—questions of the deepest concern to 
her have been simply let alone for lack of time, or courage, 
or inclination to deal with them. 

But it is not only that national character is 
debilitated, and that Ireland is alternately preyed upon, 
neglected, or over-indulged by England as the result of 
the legislative union. It is also that political opinion in 
Ireland, and all that depends on it, is poisoned at the 
source. In his profound and revealing study of the Irish 
question—the most genuinely statesmanlike essay that 
the controversy has yet produceed—Mr. Erskine Childers, 
in a few pungent pages, has painted the mental and moral 
disorganisation, the incongruous groupings, the arti- 
ficial compressions, and the bitter waste of intellect, 
patriotism, and ability that are the direct consequence 
of the delay in granting Home Rule. There is, as a 
matter of fact, no organic public life, no independent 
political opinion, no real political education of any kind 
in Ireland. When the attack or defence of an entire 
system of government is the dividing-line between 
parties, it is useless to look for the healthy clash of mind 
with mind over ordinary questions of current politics. 
Some seven-eighths of the Irish people desire Home Rule, 
but hardly any of them have thought out the form they 
wish it to take, or have come to grips with its manifold 
problems ; they are scarcely ever called upon to argue it 
in a contested election; it represents in their minds a 
vague, flattering, instinctive aspiration, to the fulfil- 
ment of which they postpone every other political 
consideration. 

And the minority that attacks Home Rule is 
equally absorbed in its task and equally divorced from a 
natural and unfettered inquiry into lesser but far more 
actual problems. The alignment of interests and parties 
We see 
the representatives of the Irish farmers and peasantry— 


that is thus produced touches on the grotesque. 


as Catholic and conservative a class as any in Europe— 
allied with British Radicals, with whom they have very 
few ideas in common. We see the industrial democracy 
of Ulster, which, if it could speak and act freely, would 
find expression in an advanced Labor Party, returning to 
Parliament a body of members who form the extreme 
wing of the Tory Party. Wesee the Ulster farmer, with 


the same interest in the land question as the farmer of 
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Kerry or Wexford, yet insuperably divided from him by 
divergent views over the Constitutional issue. We se 
the Radical artisans of Belfast hand in hand with the 
Conservative squirearchy in opposition to the principle 
We see a section of the Nationalist 
leaders thwarting the work of rural regeneration accom. 
plished by Sir Horace Plunkett, because they suspect it 
We see all 
Ireland inveighing against Dublin Castle, yet artificially 


of self-government. 


of weakening the desire for Home Rule. 


prevented from combining on its reform. We see an 
almost utter absence of informed opinion on such ques. 
tions as licensing, education, the powers and position of 
the Church, the state of the railways, the development of 
national resources, the work and policy of the Congested 
Districts Board, the new problems created by the estab- 
lishment of a peasant proprietary, the fiscal issue, and 
so on. There are questions enough in Ireland to keep 


half-a-dozen parties vigorously and usefully employed. 


. But all Irishmen feel the futility under present condi- 


tions of inscribing anything but Home Rule or the Union 
on their political banners. Opinion is enslaved to the 
necessity of determining the fundamental issue ; and only 
the dissolvent of autonomy will set it free. 





THE FALLACIES OF MR. TAFT. 


AMERICAN politics have more piquancy than principles, 
and the personal factor exerts a naive dominance in all 
critical issues. At present public interest concentrates 
upon the raging, tearing fight between President Taft 
and Mr. Roosevelt for the Republican candidature. 
When two such doughty warriors gird at one another 
with naked tongues, awkward truths begin to fly about, 
and onlookers must beware. The contest has already 
been rife with sensational revelations, and it is not 
wonderful that some disclosure bearing upon the recent 
attempt at reciprocity with Canada should be among 
them. We may frankly admit that the letter, written 
at the beginning of last year by Mr. Taft to Mr. 
Roosevelt, furnishes excellent platform ammunition for 
our Protectionists. From a Protectionist point of view, 
it is conclusive evidence of a conspiracy on the part of 
America to draw Canada away from the Imperial con- 
nection into the orbit of American politics and industry. 
Nothing could be more explicit than Mr. Taft's 
language. ‘‘The amount of Canadian products we 
would take would produce a current of business betwee! 
Western Canada and the United States that would make 
Canada only an adjunct of the United States. It would 
transfer all their important business to Chicago and 
New York, with their bank credits and everything else, 
and it would increase greatly the demand of Canada 
for our manufactures.’’ What possible reply can be 
open to Free Traders who favored, and still favor, 
reciprocity between Canada and the United States! 
Why, here is the head of the Government of the latter 
country asserting that the result, and presumably the 
purpose, of the proposal is to weaken Canada industrially 
and financially, and to bring her under America? 
control! Well, the Free Trade reply is simple enough. 
Mr. Taft is an avowed believer in Protectionism, and 
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the first principle of Protectionism is that the interests 
of nations engaged in foreign trade are essentially 
antagonistic. Though some advocates of reciprocity 
regarded it as a step towards Free Trade, this was not 
the view with which Mr. Taft and the American Govern- 
ment approached it. They were concerned entirely with 
two objects—first, to secure for American manufacturers 
and consumers a larger supply of their materials and 
goods than could now be got from native sources; 
secondly, to negotiate for the entry of American manu- 
factures upon better terms into Canadian markets. 
These two objects Mr. Taft thought quite rightly 
were attained by the proposed treaty. But, being a Pro- 
tectionist, he naturally and necessarily concluded that 
the gain of his own country implied some loss to Canada. 
It was, of course, no business of his to say this publicly ; 
but, writing to his dear friend “ Theodore,” he had no 
reason to conceal it. But when it is used as a triumphant 
vindication of the wisdom and patriotism of the Cana- 
dians in rejecting reciprocity, we want to know, not 
whether American Protectionists intended to strengthen 
their country at the expense of Canada, but whether they 
were correct in thinking they would secure this result. 
We venture to assert that if the private correspondence 
between important Canadian politicians favorable to 
reciprocity were published, plenty of expressions would 
be found indicating that Canada was going to get the 
better of the bargain, and was going to make America 
pay in the future for her domineering attitude towards 
Canada in past years. No one pretends that the 
negotiators of reciprocity on either side, with rare excep- 
tions, were Free Traders by conviction. As Protec- 
tionists, each would only justify his conduct as designed 
to strengthen his country at the expense of the other 
country. This is no new attitude of mind. One of the 
humors of Protectionism upon that continent has always 
been the simultaneous whole-hearted conviction of Pro- 
tectionists in America and Canada that their respective 
high tariffs have served to draw capital and business 
from the other country to their own. 
Mr. Taft only said what Mr. Taft might be expected 
to say—in private. But this does not confer the least 
validity on his preposterous contention. Indeed, the last 
sentence in the passage which we quote sufficiently 
exposes the absurdity of his supposition that “ the current 
of business ’’ would flow more freely and fully in one 
direction than in the other. Why should it? There 
neither was, nor could be, anything in reciprocity tomake 
Canada an “ adjunct ’’ of the United States in any other 
sense or to any greater extent than to make the United 
States an “adjunct ’’ of Canada. No more Canadian 
goods could flow into the United States than American 
goods flowed out to pay for them. There is no reason 
whatever to suppose that closer business arrangements 
would do more for Chicago and New York than for 
Winnipeg, Toronto, and Montreal. No doubt, the chief 
directing motive of American advocates of reciprocity is 
to draw larger supplies of raw materials and foods into 
their country, to meet the growing needs of their increas- 
ing population and manufactures. These supplies they 
would chiefly pay for in American manufactures. The 
het effect might be to encourage the fuller and more rapid 





development of the agricultural North-West in Canada, 
and to retard somewhat the growth of the big manu- 
facturing tracts in the East. But this probable result 
of the freer play of economic forces over the Northern 
Continent would have been quite as favorable to the 
general prosperity of Canada as of the United States. 
This, of course, belongs to the alphabet of Free Trade, 
and the private opinion of an uninstructed economist 
like Mr. Taft to the contrary does not deserve a 
moment’s consideration. As for the reciprocity 
treaty which the people of Canada—short-sightedly, 
we think—have chosen to reject, 
initiated nor negotiated by Mr. Bryce. The presence 
of an Imperial representative at Washington, of course, 
who was in such a high degree persona grata to both 
negotiating parties was doubtless of mutual assistance in 
the friendly exchange. But the only direct right of inter- 
vention which he could exercise had reference to the 
influence which the proposed commercial arrangement 
might have upon the British preference, and the sugges- 
tion that this Imperial duty was in any way neglected 
has been proved to be utterly without foundation. That 
it should ever have been made is discreditable to the 
calumniators of one of the ablest and most disinterested 
statesmen in our history. 


it was neither 





WANTED, A HOUSING CAMPAIGN. 


Ir is becoming clear to thinking Liberals that their 
policy of social reform must include a bolder handling 
of the housing problem than any that has hitherto been 
attempted. Efforts to improve the public health, or to 
raise wages, or to offer new opportunities, such as small 
holdings, lose half their efficacy if the homes of the 
people are all the time exerting a depressing influence 
on the standard of life. It is one of the chief merits of 
the Insurance Act that it recognises this, and provides 
machinery for bringing housing and sanitary conditions 
up to a tolerable standard in cases where they have a 
direct and traceable effect on the volume of sickness. 
The Housing Act of 1909 is being put in force by a 
few energetic rural authorities in Norfolk and Lincoln- 
shire; and in certain districts of Wiltshire and Dorset 
inquiries have lately been held which have focussed public 
attention on evils hitherto accepted as inevitable by rich 
and poor alike. The tide of discontent is rising, and if 
the Government had the time as well as the inclination, 
they might initiate a forward movement. Unfor- 
tunately, their mouthpiece in these matters is the Local 
Government Board, which cannot be induced to range 
itself with the reformers. How far recent administration 
has fallen behind even the modest pace set by Tory 
statesmanship is shown by the following figures, which 
show the arffount of the loans for building under the 
Housing Acts sanctioned by the Local Government Board 
since 1900 :— 


Year. Amount. 
1900 £354,923 
1901 236,889 
1902 178,307 
1903 147,343 
1904 207,273 
1905 114,128 
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Years. Amount. 
1906: oe ~ sn ve soa 78,167 
1907 ae ia sa Roe fa 66,321 
1908 nal mS a a ae 129,727 
1909 ‘es en a int oe 49,254 
1910 a san oe ae ae 124,778 
1911 bas mr pi Pee es 111,289 
1912 (3 months) 133,975 


Not only has the amount sanctioned been smaller in the 
first six years of Liberal administration than in the last 
six years of Tory administration, but it must be added 
that no town plans have yet been sanctioned, and no 
general provision issued for town-planning, as prescribed 
by Mr. Burns’s Act. 

Sir A. Bill—the 
first fruits of the Unionist Social Reform Committee 


Griffith-Boscawen’s Housing 
—provided an obvious and convenient means of re- 
deeming these failures. It proposed to set up a 
Housing Department within the Local Government 
Board, to make a grant of £500,000 a year to local 
authorities engaged in clearing slums or building new 
houses, and to éffect several minor but not unimportant 
reforms. The Government might have taken up this 
somewhat weak Bill, strengthened and enlarged it, and 
made it theirown. But Mr. Burns, it appears, has put 
his foot down, and on May 6th he was allowed to state 
on behalf of the Government that a Housing Department 
was “ foreign to the principle of the Local Government 
Board ” (whatever that principle may be) and that they 
were not prepared to recommend any kind of Housing 
Grant from the Exchequer. They were willing, if the 
Bill was proceeded with, to propose the appointment 
of additional inspectors, “ and to make other proposals 
to remedy proved defects in the Act of 1909 ’’ ; but it is 
probable that the promoters of the Bill will now with- 
draw it. The net result is a situation which is pro- 
foundly disappointing to all who realise the gravity of 
the housing question. It is imperative that the Govern- 
ment should re-examine it for themselves, instead of look- 
ing at it with the blind eyes of the Local Government 
Board. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, who has already shown his 


Perhaps the best that can be hoped is that the 


keen interest in the matter, will deal drastically with its 
financial aspects when the time arrives for the long 
delayed readjustment of local and Imperial taxation. 
All housing reformers are agreed on the necessity of 
some financial spur to the local authorities. 

There are in reality two housing problems: that of 
the country and that of the town. Certain difficulties, 
such as the reluctance of landowners to sell at a reason- 
able price, and the burden of a rating system which 
But while 
in the towns the main evil is that of overcrowding in 


penalises all building, are common to both. 


particular areas, and of random, unregulated building, 
in the country it is that of sheer deficiency of cottages. 
In the towns, wages have been for the most part adjusted 
to rents; in the country—at least in the South and Mid- 
lands—the scale of rents continues to follow the scale of 
wages, and is too low to make the building of cottages 
commercially possible, except to the employer who can 
get a return for his outlay in the shape of cheaper labor. 
Of the two problems, that of the country is, if any- 
thing, the more urgent. In the long run, as Mr. Burns 
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rightly says, it can only be solved by a rise in agricultural 
wages. But meantime, we cannot afford delay. The best 
of the young men and women of the villages are stjjj 
leaving the country for mere want of house-room ; health 
insurance is robbed of half its effect by insanitary cop. 
ditions, of which the tenant dares not complain ; and the 
spread of small holdings is checked by the unwillingness 
of local authorities to build. 

Even without fresh legislation, there is much that 
can be done. The Local Government Board might, if it 
would, stir up the Rural District Councils to do their 
duty. The Board of Agriculture might urge upon the 
County Councils the use of the housing powers conferred 
upon them by the Small Holdings Act. Mr. Runciman 
has done good service in this direction by appointing a 
strong Departmental Committee, under the chairman. 
ship of Mr. Christopher Turnor, to report on the best 
methods of equipping small holdings with houses and out- 
buildings. But when all is said and done, the failure to 


‘carry out the existing law must be laid at the door of the 


local electors rather than of the local councils. The trouble 
is that housing and small holdings are not made burning 
questions at local elections. We are glad to see, froma 
recent correspondence in the “ Daily News,’’ that the 
National Land and Home League is establishing a “ local 
elections fund” to enable men of small means, who 
would be prepared to push forward a democratic policy 
of rural development, to come forward next March as 
candidates for the County and District Councils. A 
good number of contests on these lines, challenging the 
supremacy of the purely Conservative element in local 
government, would have an incalculable effect, not only 
in securing more vigorous administration, but in break- 
ing the spell of fear and indifference which still binds the 
villages of England. 





THE TREND OF FOREIGN POLICY. 
I.—Tue Batance or Power. 


WuHen the gigantic philosopher from Sirius, in Vol- 
taire’s parable, succeeded at last in scooping up a handful 
of human beings into his Titan’s palm, it was a labor 
of some time and much ingenuity to discover what 
thoughts really inspired their conversations and directed 
their movements. If Micromegas had contrived to pick 
up between finger and thumb a table-full of the dis 
tinguished persons who on Saturday were feasting at the 
Academy’s banquet, one can imagine that his bewilder- 
ment would have been repeated. The first sound which 
his magnifying apparatus would have brought to the 
Sirian’s ears would have been a phrase uttered by the 
powerful organ of Mr. Churchill, about his duty to pro 
vide for the manifestation at some special place of 
“‘ shattering, blasting, overpowering force.’’ There next 
arrived over the league or so of distance which separated 
the giant’s ear from his hand, an echo which spoke of 
“our right and claim to our great position in the world.” 
Presently, amid the cheers of the pigmy assembly, there 
was heard a phrase which sounded dismally familiar. 
“ The best way to make war impossible is to make victory 
certain.” ‘These,’ said the Sirian, “are barbariats 
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sitting out with fire and sword for the conquest of the 
yorld,” and he was minded to drop them roughly on to 
theearth. ‘‘ Not so,’’ said his companion, who had been 
listening, as was his wont, with greater patience. “I 
hear them talking of pictures and frescoes. An arch- 
bishop is speaking to them, and he is quoting poetry.” 
At this, Micromegas resumed his ear-trumpet and his 
telescope. “ These singular creatures,” he announced at 
last, “are painters, scientists, priests, and statesmen. 
They are met together to celebrate the triumphs of art. 
Assuredly they are reasoning beings, for they are cheer- 
ing fallacies. They are also civilised, for they are talking 
of force.” 

It is on such an occasion as this that we are com- 
pelled to realise most violently all the ironical contrasts 
When we meet to celebrate the arts 
of peace our ears are assailed by the boasts of military 


of our civilisation. 


power ; when we collect the leaders of our civilisation, 
it is to remind them of the process by which we are 
The old Roman fallacy still 
weaves its thread of illusion into our national thinking, 
and that orator is most applauded who gives the neatest 
translation of the terse epitome of a world’s folly, Si vis 


“rattling into barbarism.’”’ 


pacem, para bellum. It is the maxim of unlimited com- 
petition, and we applaud it in London only because we 
lack the imagination to hear the cheers with which it is 
greeted in Berlin.Only one Power can make victory cer- 
tain, but every Power can try. The effort has diverted 
mankind from its natural labors, and the “ modern eye ”’ 
sees in it all only a violent anachronism, and a futility 
which absorbs and diverts our patriotism, our intellect, 
and our resources. It is time to turn backwards and to 
inquire what deeper illusion it is which is distracting 
our contemporary civilisation from its road. 

There lies behind the foreign policy which has guided 
our entry during the past decade into the Continental 
system, and inspired the competition in armaments, a 
It is 
applied without analysis to our present situation, and 


phrase which has come down to us from history. 


accepted without question because it bears the stamp of 
avenerable tradition. ‘To maintain a balance of power 
in Europe ’’ is, in the last resort, the motive which in- 
spired us to erect the Triple Entente as a barrier against 
the Triple Alliance, led us into a conscious and habitual 
rivalry with Germany, made us the ally of France in a 
quarrel not our own, and set us to restore Russia by 
financial aid and diplomatic backing to her place among 
the Great Powers. The phrase recalls two periods of our 
Louis XIV. had made himself the arbiter of 
He gave a King to Spain, a mistress and a pen- 
sion to Charles II., stood behind a Catholic restoration 


under his successor, and menaced the Netherlands and 


history. 
Europe. 


the Rhine with unceasing and devastating warfare. 
When William of Orange taught us to think in terms of 
the balance of power, it was because our shores were 
threatened with an invasion that would have brought 
back a despotic king. His strategy was a league of the 
weaker Powers against a nation whose cohesion and 
superiority in culture and discipline overtopped the 
liberty of Western Europe. No less elementary, no less 
monstrous, were the perils which caused Pitt to revive 
the theory of the balance against Napoleon. In both 
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periods the things which were weighed in the balance 
were the home territories and the domestic liberties of 
the peoples which sought to adjust it. The stake was 
their national existence, the fields and the cities which 
Our fathers under William and Pitt 


did not aspire to a balance as a thing good and necessary 


were their home. 


in itself, or as a condition of the normal relationship of 
European societies. They meant by the balance such a 
checking of the inordinate power of France as would save 
Devonshire from her fleets, the Palatinate from her 
armies, and their thrones from her nominees. 

There is nothing in this world so enduring as a 
phrase. We talk of the balance of power as though it 
were a principle as axiomatic and as vital to-day, when 
the whole conditions of our problem have changed. The 
first condition of its clear understanding is that we 
should define to ourselves what use a modern coalition 
would make of its power, when, by astute diplomacy or 
overwhelming armaments, the balance had inclined to its 
side. For it is a subtle falsity in this theory which 
suggests that when once a struggle for a balance has 
begun, it can end or is meant to end in stalemate and 
equilibrium. When peoples struggle for power, it is 
A perfect 
equipoise in which no State dare do anything for fear 


because they intend to use their power. 


of its rivals is a nightmare which never has been realised 
in Europe, and would be, if it came, appreciably more 
oppressive than our present plight. The struggle for a 
balance is, in plain words, a struggle to achieve a balance 
favorable to ourselves. There was no mystery about the 
ends which armed Powers pursued before the industrial 
revolution. They were all in their varying degrees 
aristocratic communities, in whose imaginations the 
typical form of wealth was land. The use of power was, 
crudely put, that it was a means of acquiring territory, 
and territory to the governing class meant estates. Save, 
perhaps, in Russia, that habit of thought is obsolete. A 
conquest, if it could occur in Europe to-day, would not 
add an acre to the ancestral estates even of a Prussian 
Junker. The transition stage was occupied by the 
period when, to the ruling middle class, the typical form 
of wealth was the profitable pursuit of the international 
export of material goods. It was the epoch of the 
Manchester school, averse from conquest, inspired by the 
enlightened self-interest verging on benevolence which 
the sensible merchant feels for his customers. A man 
who wants to sell cotton to Turks through Armenian 
brokers has an instinctive objection to massacre and mis- 
government. A syndicate which wants to arrange a 
guaranteed railway, or a loan, or a sale of cannon and 
warships with a Palace, as naturally adopts a different 
standpoint. We have reached in recent years a phase 
in which the cosmopolitan export of capital has become 
to our ruling class more important, when it is measured 
in dividends, than the export of goods. 

Diplomacy has adjusted itself to this economic trans- 
formation. There lingers something of the instinctive 
human land-hunger, and no industrial community is 
indifferent to the need of securing or retaining foreign 
But it is not round these interests 
that international disputes primarily turn. The word 


‘‘ market ’’ indeed is continually used. But on a closer 


markets for its goods. 
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inquiry it will be found that the actual struggle is not 
inspired by a shopkeeper’s policy, but by a banker’s. 
The Powers are competing, not precisely for territory 
(which they rarely annex), nor yet for markets (which 
they commonly promise to keep open), but for spheres 
of economic interest. What is at stake is primarily 
some sort of monopoly in the placing abroad of large 
masses of capital. Now, it is railway concessions in 
China which reveal the rivalries of the Powers. Again, 
it is Russia and Great Britain which shake hands over 
an arrangement to divide Persia into spheres closed to 
any competition for concessions. In Turkey there is 
the classical case of the Bagdad Railway, and the 
incessant minor struggles to lend money, subject: to the 
condition that it shall be spent exclusively in dealings 
with the great metallurgical combinations of France or 
Germany, In Tripoli the excuse for the Italian raid 
was the complaint that the enterprises of the Banca di 
Roma had continually been frustrated, and the suspicion 
that negotiations were afoot to acclimatise a rival 
financial combination. The nexus between France and 
the Tsars is primarily the export of French capital for 
the private and public uses of Russia. When France 
and Germany came to details over Morocco, the treaty 
was an elaborate deed, which resembled a contract 
between two great banking firms for the apportionment 
of shares in railways, public works, and mines. 

If we would make clear to ourselves what is to-day 
the struggle for the balance of power, we must somehow 
visualise this process. Louis exported his cadets to 
thrones; the modern export is share capital and steel 
rails. The struggle is continued, with the same appa- 
ratus of fleets and armies, and accompanied by a faint 
traditional echo of the old emotions. Then, as now, we 
say that the Power which we are opposing aspires to the 
“hegemony of Europe,” or seeks to bring a slightly 
weaker Power “ within the orbit of its diplomacy.’’ The 
words are old words, but the meaning is new. The vital 
question for us is what a modern Power would do in con- 
sequence of the favorably-adjusted balance, if it did 
achieve “hegemony.” A prophet can but judge the 
future by the past. For several years, the struggle for 
the balance was undoubtedly favorable to the Triple 
Entente. The consequence was the penetration of 
Morocoo, and the economic partition of Persia. It has 
swung, since the Kaiser appeared, “in shining armor,” 
beside his Austrian ally, somewhat to the side of the 
Triple Alliance. The result has been, for Germany, the 
wresting from France of a share in the economic 
exploitation of Morocco and the Congo basin. We talk 
of a balance in Europe, only to discover that the use of 
the balance is to take something, or to buy something 
outside Europe. We talk of a hegemony in Europe as 
though it meant a hectoring military dictatorship, and 
we discover that the ascendancy expresses itself in a 
demand for a percentage in an international contractors’ 
syndicate, which proposes to build railways and harbors 
in North Africa, and to dig iron ore to forge the arma- 
ments that are the weights in the balance. A cloud of 


words and a flurry of hereditary emotions befog our 
thinking so long as we use metaphors which belong to 
the dynastic phase of European history. 
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Lite and Petters. 


THE ‘‘COMFORTABLE.”’ 


THE statics of middle-class success are best conveyed by 
the terms ‘‘ comfortable’’ and ‘“‘ respectable,’’ and it js 
our boast that they have no equivalent in any other 
language. Indeed, as the industrialism upon which our 
middle-class prosperity is built has spread upon the 
Continent, these words have been adopted from English 
into other languages. But the qualities they connote 
will always retain something characteristically British, 
They attest, indeed, the historical priority of our place 
in modern civilisation. ‘‘ Comfort is the only thing our 
civilisation can give us,’’ affirms Mr. Podgers, a 
character in one of Oscar Wilde’s romances, and this 
undoubtedly expresses the sentiments of most of those 
who are comfortable and respectable. The connection 
between these two terms is so close that respectability 
may almost be treated as in effect the spiritual counter- 
part of the comfortable. 

The areas of the two may not indeed be quite 
coterminous. For we even speak of persons born of 





‘poor but respectable’’ parents. But, even as it 


stands, the conjunction always carries a suspicion of 
paradox, suggesting some surprise that respectability 
could co-exist with poverty. Nor can it properly, for 
when a poor family is commended for “‘ keeping itself 
respectable,’? some concealment of the insignia of 
poverty, some simulation of comfort, is normally implied. 
A certain level of comfort is required to win a safe 
respectability. It may be alleged that respectability 
refers primarily to character, not to possessions, and in 
some sense this is true, but it is mostly character as 
expressed in external modes of living, and like almost 
every middle-class sentiment it is rooted in the sense of 
property. A respectable family is one that is ‘‘ comfort- 
ably off,’’ and the enjoyment of a ‘‘ respectable ’’ income 
is synonymous with ‘‘ comfortable circumstances.”’ 

This idea of “ comfort ’’ represents a conservative, 
and in the main a materialistic, view of life. For the first 
image called up by comforts is of the sorts of goods which 
are most felicitously termed “ creature comforts.’’ We 
can clearly visualise the man who is “ fond of his creature 
comforts.’’ Indeed, from the declared standpoint 
of most women, man in general may so be char- 
acterised. Differing in concrete detail with the 
tastes of particular men, these comforts yet form 
a special line of material existence. Below them 
are the necessaries and conveniences of life; above 
them the luxuries. It is this middling place that 
gives to comforts their solidity and security, essentials 
of the truly comfortable. A necessary, or even a con- 
venience is too direly utilitarian to foster any feel- 
ing of pride or contentment in its possession. It 
is too ordinary to gather any strong sense of 
enjoyment around it. On the other hand, the things 
we call luxuries have too much volatility and are too 
insecurely incorporated in any standard of living. No 
doubt most of the comforts of to-day were the luxuri¢ 
of yesterday, and so afford a measure of material pro- 
gress; but the sort of satisfaction which they yield is 
quite unique. So far as industry, thrift, and other 
incentives to the acquisition of property are affected by 
a sense of personal enjoyment to be got from ownership, 
it is the love of comforts that plays the largest operative 
part. It is not, of course, that a man seriously and 
soberly ranks comfort above the satisfaction of bare 
needs, but merely that it acts more vividly upon his 
sluggish imagination. 

But, of course, “comfort’’ is not confined t 
material considerations, though based upon them. 
thoroughly comfortable man must have comfortable 
views, if indeed it is not more comfortable to have n0 
views at all. On matters intellectual or moral, he must 
at. any rate avoid the uncomfortable. Political and 
social conservatism, religious, literary, artistic ortho 
doxy, are his proper spiritual sustenance, and he evolves 
an easy cunning for the evasion or rejection of emotions 
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and ideas which, by their acute, painful, or depressing 
nature, are liable to disturb the basic seat of comfort— 
the digestion. A nice instinct of self-defence keeps him 
away from the problem-play, or the novel that handles the 
root issues of religion,sex, or property—themes apparently 
designed to make him feel uncomfortable. In London 
and a few other large centres of ‘‘ culture,’’ groups of 
ubiquitous and highly vocable persons in their little 
clubs, leagues, societies, and coteries for the promotion 
of advanced ideas fondly imagine that the new drama 
or some fresh-sprouting heterodoxy in art, music, or 
poetry will capture the spirit of the age. But the real 
spirit of our age is comfort, and it lies low and avoids 
the nets. The great solid masses of middle-class comfort- 
able homes still form ‘‘ the backbone’”’ of the nation. 
They have to pretend, indeed, that the dominion has 
passed from them to the masses ; but they know better in 
their hearts. Even the disturbing events of the last year 
or two have not gravely alarmed them. They do not 
seriously contemplate the possibility of their comforts 
being taken from them and their respectability being 
undermined. When they do, they will make a splendid 
rally round a banner on which will be inscribed in large 
letters, ‘‘ Religion,’’ ‘‘ Social Order,’’ ‘‘ The Constitu- 
tion,’ ‘‘ The Country,’’ and ‘‘ The Throne.’’ But each 
man will really be fighting for his bit of comfort—the 
real fruits of civilisation. 

We are aware that the “ comfortable ’’ by no means 
exhausts the full content of middle-class success, It is, as 
we have said, its statics ; its dynamics consist in a com- 
plicated set of activities and strivings, mainly woven by 
the lust of personal self-assertion, and incidentally 
yielding valuable social results. But such energies, even 
though sometimes they strain the limits of domestic 
comfort, are kept in tolerably close control by the reins 
of respectability. It took a good many generations for 
the active spirit of Protestantism and Puritanism, which 
furnished the energy for business life, to work through 
its earlier zest for work and its suspicion of mere enjoy- 
ment. The economic values of the thrift, industry, 
honesty, and forethought, which were cardinal virtues of 
the sectaries, have earned a dubious reward. For the 
commercial prosperity they have wrought has bowed 
their spirit under the yoke of comfort. The timidity of 
thought and feeling, rightly imputed to the middle- 
classes in this and other countries, their tepidness and 
compromise in matters of religion, politics, or other arts 
of conduct, are rightly attributable in the last resort to 
the dead hand of comfort and respectability which the 
deceitfulness of riches has laid upon them. Sober- 
minded, pious persons still denounce the luxury and 
frivolity which they associate with worldliness. But 
they are usually blind to the far subtler and more 
pervasive snares of comfort. 





A WORKING GIRL. 


Wuen Gray wrote the ‘‘ Elegy,’’ he is thought to have 
marked a great advance in humanity and consideration 
for the poor. And so he did. Distinguished for 
elegance of all kinds, from table-legs up to poetry, the 
eighteenth century was supremely distinguished for 
elegant sympathy, and that sympathy steadily increased 
In genuine emotion. The attitude of Gray towards the 
poor, or of Rousseau and Goethe’s ‘‘ Werther ’’—what 
an advance it was upon the praise of sylvan swains and 
Chloe’s charms! It is like George Morland’s pictures of 
“The Peasant’s Mid-day Meal”’ or ‘‘ The Rustic Cow- 
shed ’’ contrasted with the oval scenes of ‘‘ Harvesters ’’ 
in classic raiment, or full-bosomed nymphs that go 
hopping. Elegance remained; nothing sordid or dis- 
tressing was allowed to intrude. But the conception of 
British agriculturalists in pretty bare feet, rosy 
garlands, and be-ribboned crooks gradually vanished 
away. Then Wordsworth came, and then the philan- 
thropic age when Evangelical manufacturers cast a 
Pitying eye upon “‘ our poorer brethren.’’ To them 
succeeded the idealistic Socialism that depicts the country 
laborer as a Balliol man in disguise, mowing and plough- 








ing on the highest principles, and the working mill- 
hand as a fourteenth-century craftsman carrying the 
symbols of his art in a bag, and wearing a cap of liberty 
and a blue blouse of homespun linen. 

The progress was remarkable. From Pope to 
William Morris it was indeed an advance. And yet 
how vaguely remote all the phases of that advance 
already appear, and how nearly equal in the falsity of 
each! What poet now sees nymphs in sylvan solitudes, 
or calls the British laborer jocund? What fashionable 
preacher dares to patronise “‘ our poorer brethren,’’ or 
what Socialist dreams of Golden Dustmen in a polished 
community of arts and crafts? Such aspects and phrases 
appear almost equally distant and incredible. Ignorant 
as we remain of working people, we are no longer 
to be put off with imaginary elegance or charitable 
commiseration. The increase of numbers, the pressure 
of strikes and franchise, and the growing realism 
of the time have ended all that. Knowledge of 
reality is seldom a pleasing process, but it is 
the only way out from the Fool’s Paradise where 
sentiment and piety have so long tried to dwell in peace- 
ful acquiescence, and through the words of the working 
people themselves that knowledge is now beginning to 
arrive. 

Take, for instance, this little book so much read 
throughout Europe, “ The Autobiography of a Working 
Woman,’’ now published in translation by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin. It is short and simple: it might very truly be 
called the ‘‘ annals of the poor ’’ ; but no one could now 
imagine Grandeur hearing it with a disdainful smile. 
The thing has come too near, it presses Grandeur too 
closely. The knowledge is not merely pathetic; it no 
longer appeals for sympathetic pity or charitable relief. 
It brings with it an irresistible demand for justice, and 
sounds an indignation that Grandeur cannot smile at 
hearing. In a short introduction, Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald says that in our country the opposing social camps 
are not so definitely separated as on the Continent: 

“Saint and sinner,” he says (and, apparently, he means 
worker and capitalist by these words!), “there stand in 
opposite well-defined camps with no neutral territory between, 
with no common meeting-ground where an evening can be 
spent under a truce, and where beneath the shadow of the 
olive trees enemies may become friends. Here there are many 
such meeting-places.”’ 

That may beso. Certainly, in England the working-class 
movement has usually been prompted or led by one 
middle-class person or the other. But that neutral terri- 
tory of which Mr. MacDonald speaks is not very large, 
even here, and, except in occasional political meetings and 
conferences, we are not sure where those olive trees of 
peace are growing. 

The scene of the working woman’s autobiography is 
laid in Vienna, but the story would suit a great industrial 
city in any part of the world almost equally well. It is 
the common story of all poverty, of all working people 
whose first thought must necessarily be how they shall 
go on living. A working woman, to be sure, has special 
difficulties and extra handicaps in the struggle. For 
various reasons her average wage is smaller. In Austria, 
as in England and most other countries, she is deprived 
of such defence as the rights of citizenship give; and 
in consequence she finds herself set throughout life upon 
a lower plane than the working man. In the present 
Autobiography all these disadvantages are very apparent. 
But, nevertheless, though of particular interest to work- 
ing women, the book is valuable as a picture of working 
life in general, and it deals with a subject of which most 
educated people know less than of African savages. It 
deals with the conditions of average European existence. 

We take only one or two characteristic points from 
the narrative. Here, for instance, is a passing account 
of the working mother, whose presence is felt through- 
out the book, usually for evil :— 

“She worked every day and all day long without any 
pause or rest.”” (We learn from another passage that she 
worked twelve hours every day for 6s. a week, which perhaps 
would go about as far as 10s. or 12s. in England now.) “ She 
worked in a weaving-mill. She had developed wounds on 


her fingers from the poisonous colors of the wool, and painful 
ulcers gathered in her arm; but she conquered every pain, 
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and carried through her laborious, badly-paid day’s work. 
And she was no longer a young woman. I, her fifteenth child, 
was born when she was forty-seven, so that she was now 
sixty-one, and during her whole life she had had no day of 
rest. If she had no work, she hawked soap or fruit, in order 
to earn food for us. It was her ambition not to owe any 
rent or to be in debt for anything else.” 

Fortunately, the father died of cancer, though not 
before he had helped to create that mass of wasted 
children, few of whom survived. But he died, and the 
girl was delivered from the anguish of creeping under the 
bed during scenes of domestic brutality, or of watching 
him in drunken rage hew in pieces the little Christmas- 
tree that was to have been the one joy of her young life. 
By his death she gained the pleasure of wearing mourn- 
ing—the satisfaction of being well-dressed for once— 
and we must not forget how many homes death makes 
happy in these and other ways. 

While still at school, the girl, like thousands of 
English children, became acquainted with the horrors 
of child-labor, sewing pearl-buttons on to cards, at one 
farthing and a fraction the gross (144), and was thus able 
to bring in nearly sevenpence a week. When she missed 
school, her mother was marched off between two police- 
men to gaol; “she deemed it incredible that they would 
imprison her, an honest woman, who had always con- 
ducted herself honorably.’’ But they marched her off 
all the same, as is the way with Governments that 
manage the poor‘for their good. Hawving left school. at 
the age of ten, the girl was set to crochet shawls in a 
workshop at a halfpenny an hour, and sometimes she 
took work home after the twelve hours to make a few 
farthings more. While working she sat on a chair in the 
general bed to keep her feet warm, and her chief desire 
was to sleep till she woke of her own accord—‘ that 
seemed to me to be a most splendid and beautiful thing.”’ 
Next, she was apprenticed to lace-work, and her wages 
rose to 1}d an hour. At thirteen, she entered a bronze 
factory, but a terrible illness threw her out of work. 
She turned to sewing, and at last, after weary searching 
and many prayers to saints of high reputation, she was 
taken on at a glass-paper works, where she could make 
5s. 6d. a week. All was well until the manager, accus- 
tomed to have his will with the girls, owing to his power 
of starving them, took a fancy to her, and, in spite of 
her mother’s pleadings, she refused to return. Then 
for a long time she wandered up and down, thought of 
drowning herself, narrowly escaped a White Slave trap, 
but at last, apparently about the age of sixteen, 
was admitted into a large factory where her wages rose 
from 8s. to 12s. a week, and she was regarded as fortunate 
and settled. 

Her account of the factory girl’s life is as interesting 
as the rest of the book, being so obviously true. All 
who have lived among working people will realise the 
truth of what she says about the bad food, the 
difficulty of cleanliness and decency, the rarity of 
pleasure, the foreman’s tyranny that hardly any dare to 
withstand, and the continually repeated temptations, 
especially for a girl. But the interest rises when hope 
comes, and the writer grows acquainted with Socialist 
propaganda. Evidently she had always been a 
thoughtful child and a great reader. Her brother and 
her mother, who could not read, used to keep her awake 
to tell them stories. In books she found the shortest 
way out of her wretchedness, as working-men usually find 
it in drink. The following passage might comfort many 
a novelist for devoting his life to unreality :— 


‘“To them were added novels of the Jesuits, and stories, 
in a hundred parts, of a poor girl who, after overcoming 
many and horrible difficulties, became a countess, or at least 
the wife of a manufacturer or merchant. I lived as if in 
a dream. I devoured number after number. I was withdrawn 
from real life, and identified myself with the heroines of 
my books. I repeated to myself all the words they spoke, 
and felt with them their terror when they were imprisoned, 
buried alive, poisoned, slain with a dagger, or smothered. 
I was continually with my thoughts in quite another world, 
and neither saw nor felt anything of the misery around me, nor 
felt my own.” 


But politics, not fiction, were to be the leading 
interest of her life. Like so many Germans, she had 
always followed the fortunes of reigning houses with close 
attentian. When the Crown Prince of Austria died, she 





wept the whole day. But she also studied the history 
of revolutions; she followed the Anarchist trials with 
passionate sympathy, became acquainted with Social 
Democrats, and actually attended their meetings, though 
at first she was the only woman there. In fact, at elec. 
tion meetings the police did not allow women even to be 
present. All her life she had known the horror of a 
working woman’s position, but she never realised it til] 
she read a short article in a Socialist paper :— 

“I read that in the Social Democratic paper, in my 
newspaper, as I called it in joyful pride, and its effect on 
me was indescribable. I did not sleep—it was as though scales 
had fallen from my eyes—and I pondered over what I had 
read. I could not possibly keep what I had read to myself— 
the words came to my lips in due form when I wanted 
to speak.” ; 

At last she dared. It was at a Sunday meeting of 
three hundred men and nine women. A speaker showed 
how the indifference or acquiescence of women_was hold- 
ing back the general progress. It seemed incredible that 
a woman should speak, but she held up her hand, and 
requested permission. She spoke of the sufferings, the 
sweating, and the mental poverty of working women. 
She spoke of all she had experienced and had observed 
among her fellow-workers. She demanded enlightenment, 
culture, and knowledge for her sex, and called on the 
men to help them. The applause in the meeting, she 
says, was boundless, and we can well imagine it. So the 
new life began. All her leisure was now devoted 
to the cause. Like hundreds of Englishwomen to- 
day, she took up double work, for her living and 
her cause. She organised, spoke, and wrote for the 
paper. For some years she was happily married to a 
working man, who shared her convictions and assisted her 
in every possible way to further the cause, he under- 
taking the care of the household when she was called 
away or imprisoned. For, of course, as with most 
leaders of reform, the Government could think of nothing 
better to do with her than to shut her up. Her husband 
died, and it was a bitter thought that if he had not been 
a working-man, he might have lived many years longer. 
She brought up her two children, and Mr. MacDonald 
tells us that, as Frau Adelheid Popp, she is now on the 
managing committee of German Social Democracy, one 
of the most influential leaders of Socialists and trade- 
unions. Hers is a fine and encouraging story ; but, after 
reading her account of an average working-woman’s life, 
what shall we say to people who, like a distinguished 
Anglican clergyman the other day, still talk about 
political citizenship rubbing the bloom off the peach of 
womanhood? One might just as well depict our work- 
ing-women as classic nymphs again. 





THE GENTLE RAIN. 


A very casual critic might find Shakspere’s adjective 
a superfluity put in to complete the rhythm. It would 
be impossible for one to maintain that who stood under 
the gentle rain of May that is closing April’s long 
drought. He would not even find tautology in the phrase 
“droppeth . . . upon the place beneath.’’ A very 
little rain has already done immense good, just because 
it has fallen so gently that every yard of earth has 
received its quota upon the place beneath, that is, down 
among the roots of the grass and under the drills of seed. 
We doubt if ever conditions justify, from a really prac- 
tical point of view, Meredith’s apparent preference for 
heavy rain in his joyous :— 
** Rain! O the glad refresher of the grain! 
And welcome waterspouts of blessed rain!” 

There is dramatic pleasure in the thought of sudden, 
copious, and heavy rain after drought, and Meredith 
apologised for his indulgence, in the variant of his 
theme :— 

“And welcome waterspouts, had we sweet rain.” 

Better waterspouts than none at all, but best of all 
the quiet, warm, penetrating rain that falls without 
failure “ upon the place beneath.’’ 

There is an appearance of magic suddenness in our 
drought-breaking rain. Wet leaves under a grey 
seem very much more green than dry leaves under & blue 
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sky and sun. The grass seems to spring up, partly 
because the details of its blue shadows and yellow stems 
come out strongly in a weaker light, and partly because 
of the well known fact that chlorophyl brightens in pro- 
portion to the difficulty of its work. The blessedness of 
the rain is undoubted, but we easily exaggerate it when 
we imagine it a little overdue. We were almost unani- 
mous in thinking that it was overdue, yet seeds sprouted 
and herbs grew amazingly till the very end of the drought ; 
and the moisture that we find far down when we dig was 
there all the time, except for a mere inch or so that 
kept the rest moist by remaining dry. We do not see the 
sweat of the earth that stands for more than rain, while 
any one can see the clouds that sail up from sea to drop 
their fatness so that the fields do laugh and sing. It will 
go down to the reservoirs and up again before it does its 
real work, as the corn of a relief ship must go into granary 
and out again before the beleaguered are fed; yet the 
very sight of it seems to satisfy our hunger and stay our 
threatened privations. 

The first to raise the Laus Deo is the blackbird. 
We heard him singing at dawn with extra sweetness, 
and were not at all surprised to see that his bill had 
been wetted. He sings all day as though he really must 
know that the change has brought the worms nearer to 
the surface, and lightened his labor of feeding the wide- 
mouthed chicks. It is not as though the worms had 
already appeared, and that a material tonic had 
refreshed him. He just rhapsodises to the marriage of 
heat and moisture that produces all life. At the lowest, 
he feels, if birds cannot smell, that emanation of earth 
freshly rain-kissed that the French call ‘‘ iode,’’ and 
that has been recently traced to a minute inhabitant of 
the soil named Bacillus odoriferum. Why should a mere 
microbe, a ferment, a stuff that is wetted, advertise its 
emotion with a pleasant odor comparable with that of 
sweetbriar or lily of the valley ? 

When we are sprouting very tiny seedlings, we are 
careful not to wash them about by direct watering. We 
pass the moisture to them through blotting-paper, or 
upward by the capillary attraction of the soil, and we 
keep a pall of glass overhead to prevent transpiration 
and to double back on the seeds the tiny spray of warm, 
live water that would else fly away. Even so does our 
gentle rain damp and cover up and ingeminate. The 
rain of a thunder-shower would bounce from the surface, 
and run microbes and seeds and all into the gutters and 
nvers. Then an hour’s sunshine would lick up the 
surface moisture, and the double operation actually 
create a new drought by hastening the normal transpira- 
tion from the depths of the soil. The farmer of a region 
where showers are rare rushes out as soon as one has 
fallen and chips the ground all over into a mulch, 
breaking the bridges of capillary action, and keeping a 
little of the rain from the sucking power of the sun. 
The long drizzle spares the dry-farmer this trouble. It 
8 raining even when we cannot see it, by reason of the 
mere brooding of the clouds. A dry patch which a board 
had covered takeson the warm color of moisture even while 
men say, ‘‘ It is not raining.’’ There is a steam under 
the clouds not perceptible by day, though visible as a 
mist at evening. It bathes us, from the grass to the 
tops of the tree and in every internal fibre, by slowing 
the streams of moisture we had been exuding in dry 
sweat. - 

The snow of pear blossom that had whitened the 
floor of the orchard has been swallowed up by the growing 
grass. It easily covers the boot tops, and it leaves long, 
wide footprints because of its thickness. This is all 
bottom grass, the felt of stuff comparatively short that 
makes the bulk of the hay. Above it will come the bennets 
and flowers, like the bristles in a badger’s pelt, the yard- 

igh forest that proclaims mowing-time. All along the 

ge and round the boles of the trees the fool’s parsley 
has shot up its hollow stalks and crowned them at bush 
height with a white that answers the may, though it 
cannot shout with fragrance like the may. The snake 
curves through such herbage unseen, even in the ripples 
of the grass, the rabbit eats its swathe at high noon 
without fear, the whitethroat—chattering and whistling 
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on the wing—dives into the tangle and remains hid as long 
as he will. He and his mate may now weave their tiny 
nest where they like; it will not be seen by unhallowed 
eyes till autumn cuts down all this magnificence. It is of 
no use now to peer into the hedge for birds’ nests, for the 
leaves have covered every indiscretion. Under our eyes 
a chaffinch built the third stage of her nest in a solitary 
hawthorn bush not nine feet high. The nest was at eye- 
level, and its thickness almost compelled attention among 
the few half-leaved twigs. It was all Lombard Street 
to a China orange that the first boy along the path would 
find that which by the greatest courtesy could hardly be 
called the chaffinch’s secret. But the critical day or 
two passed, every leaf doubled its area, and the nest 
with one egg in its marvellously dainty cup is now in a 
mass of green leaves and prickles with may blossoms 
over all. 

April is called in Holland “ grass-month,’’ and May 
“ flower-month.’’ Yet it is but the beginnings of the 
grass that normally belong to April. In the West 
Country May 12th is “Turning-out Day,’’ that is, 
the day when cattle leave their yards for the fields aud 
it is finally decided which grass shall be eaten standing 
and which shut up for hay. We are days and even weeks 
ahead of the normal this time. The grass has grown 
abundantly without the alternation of rain and sun that 
formed the magic of other Aprils. For nearly a month 
the Hill Field has been cropped by something like a beast 
to the acre, and the grass has gained on the cattle. Nor 
has it needed April showers to make May flowers. Never 
has there been such a month of blossom. All the trees, 
whose succession usually covers weeks, are in blossom 
together. The sycamore hangs from its angular foliage 
its green grape bunches in which we can see the nectar 
glisten. Bee-keepers tell us that there has never been 
such a honey-flow from the sycamore. But the apple is 
covered at the same time with its superior attractions, 
chestnuts stand solemnly beautiful in their thousand 
candles, a fortnight before Chestnut Sunday; mealy 
guelder, whitebeam, holly are in full bloom; the may is 
all over the fields and hedges; rare honeysuckles are 
breaking out; the roses can be counted on the arched 
sprays that will soon bear their intoxicating pink. 

Happily the flowers of the field are a little more 
deliberate. They do not stand on such pumping roots 
as the trees, and they have to make blossoms, not unfold 
them. The grass is green and lush, with scarcely a 
thought of bennets yet. The prized clover is ramping 
strongly among the stems, and though the “ Dutch ’’ or 
hop trefoil is in blossom, and here and there a head of 
pink clover, the white will not be much before its time. 
After all, a completely dry April has robbed us of less 
than two inches of rain, the grass is, in spite of it, 
longer than usual, and a little moisture has put us on 
the way to an excellent hay harvest. 

Spring is, of all seasons, the one in which the jungle 
conquers the towns. The abandoned plot among brick 
walls leaps up into a lushness like that of the meadows. 
The trees put on a green more precocious and more vivid 
than that of many countrysides, and the variety of our 
blossom, added to its exuberance, astonishes him who 
returns from the country. The dirt and worry of the 
summer tires our town verdure, but in the season of hope 
it is as enthusiastic as anywhere. Our parks fling gar- 
lands that no rural hedge can fling, and the great dome 
of a blossomed chestnut, newly wet under a quiet sky, 
pushes back the impertinent bricks to a remoteness that 
is annihilation. 








NEW LAMPS FOR OLD. 
III. 
‘‘ THe Cuurco or Curist, Screntist.”’ 


Ir was a large new building, something like an old- 
fashioned Evangelical church, beautiful in its unadorn- 
ment. A wide gallery ran round the walls, but the main 
body of seats extended in a broad and open oblong, rising 
rather steeply from front to back, as all places for public 
worship or assembly should do. On the raised platform 
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facing the audience was nothing but two reading-desks 
and two chairs. Above and behind the platform stood 
a large organ, with the usual show of pipes. Over the 
doors, on each side of the platform, were inscribed the 
text, ‘‘ He that believeth in Me, the works that I do, he 
shall do also’’; the Commandment, ‘“‘ Thou shalt have 
no other gods before Me ”’ ; and the words, “ Divine Love 
always has met, and always will meet, every human need,”’ 
a quotation from Mary Baker Eddy’s book on “ Science 
and Health,’’ which, together with the Bible, forms the 
basis and the only Scripture of the faith. 

The church held something over 1,500, I suppose. 
On Sunday morning it was full; on Wednesday evening 
overcrowded. Judging from the hats and collars, I 
assumed the congregation to be mainly rich or “ com- 
fortably off.’’ But I was told I was mistaken, and 
various people were brought to me afterwards whose 
speech betrayed them as belonging to the bulk of the 
English nation. Men and women who join the church, 
I was told, cease to have the appearance of poverty, or 
even to be poor; they also cease to have the appearance 
of great riches, or to be very rich. Since riches have 
always been accounted a crime, or at least a hindrance, 
in spiritual things, and since we are now instructed by 
our economic teachers that poverty is itself the greatest 
crime, the Church of Christian Science offers deliverance 
from two main sins to start with, and that is a hopeful 
beginning. 

Among the congregation were a few terrible cases of 
what, in common blindness, we call disease—cases of St. 
Vitus’s Dance, loss of nervous control, paralysis, im- 
becility, and possession by other devils. These devils 
have no real existence, but are all generated out of 
nothingness by mankind’s obstinate belief in the evil 
powers of matter, and by the consequent mortal fear. 
As perfect love casteth out fear, so the perfect acceptance 
of the love which is God as the sole existing reality casts 
out all the illusory devils of pain, disease, and tribula- 
tions It would cast out even death, if only the accept- 
ance of the truth were complete, as Christ’s was com- 
plete. Most members of the Church, I was told, come 
first in the hope of restoring health in themselves or some 
relation. Yet the proportion of the sick was not large. 
Nearly all the congregation looked healthy, as well as 
wealthy, but this also may have been an illusion. Or, 
perhaps, they had been healed already, and those who 
came for healing remained to pray. 

The organist, a very distinguished musician, whose 
execution is thought to have improved since he joined the 
Church, played a peaceful music, and a woman and a 
man, dressed like ordinary people, except that the woman 
wore no hat or jacket, came upon the platform. The 
woman, as “ first reader,’’ stood at the desk on the right, 
or “gospel,” side. Both had been appointed by the 
genuine “ members ”’ of the church—the communicants, 
as Anglicans would say—and to become a member re- 
quires a steady faith and long probation. In the 
election of readers, men and women stand upon entire 
equality ; for in this Church men and women are regarded 
as equals, just as they are by Quakers and tax-collectors. 
It so happens that in this particular assembly a man 
and a woman are usually elected, and that as “ first 
readers ’’ men and women have been alternate ; but that 
is not necessary. 

Some said the readers are chosen for proved powers 
of healing; others gently denied this, maintaining that 
special healing power is never advertised or known. I 
suppose that really, in a church of an enthusiastic and 
loyal movement exposed to the violent hatred and con- 
tempt by which all new movements are tested, the 
members become intimately acquainted, and the most 
suitable persons are easily distinguished ; all the more 
because after every service the members crowd into the 
large Sunday-School hall below the church, and engage 
in equal converse under the living bond of belief. In all 
cases, the readers are appointed only for three years, and 
never again. There is no apostolic or family succession, 
no priesthood, no vested interest. If all Churches had 
been like that, how easy Disestablishment would be! 
But then our aristocracy might never have been endowed. 





as 


Roman Catholics are strict in keeping their services 
impersonal and universal, but still they admit the sermon 
at times. Christian Scientists go further; they exclude 
the sermon altogether ; they allow no personality to in. 
trude ; their services are universal, and (within the limits 
of mortal time) simultaneous. The selfsame words that 
are heard in Sloane Square, for instance, are being 
spoken at the selfsame minute in Notting Hill Gate, and 
in the other sixty churches distributed throughout 
England alone. They are heard in our Antipodes, and 
will be heard when the readers are up in America, where 
the mere list of the churches occupies forty-five large and 
closely-printed pages of the ‘‘Christian Science Journal.” 
The services are fixed, quarter by quarter, foreach Sunday 
by a Board of nine directors, sitting in the First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, Boston, Mass. They are exactly 
the same for morning and evening, and may be found 
by all who desire in the “ Christian Science Quarterly ” 
for January and every fourth month after. The Nine 
were immediate followers of Mrs. Eddy, selected by her- 
self. Should the illusion of death remove one of their 
number from our phenomenal and relative existence, 
his place, I understand, would be filled by some form of 
co-option, as practised by the Apostles when Matthias 
was added to the Eleven. In ordaining the service, all 
that is required of the Nine is a knowledge of the Bible 
and of “Science and Health.’’ Special passages are 
chosen from each, the passages from ‘“ Science and 
Health ’’ being explanatory of the Biblical teaching, or 
parallel to it. Apart from hymns and a collection, 
nothing else is admitted into the Sunday service, so that 
within the strict limits of the Church, there can be no 
heresy, no variety, no personal teaching, no eloquence, 
and no self-display. 

The woman reader, accordingly, after we had sung 
a hymn, began by reading passages from the ‘‘ Hebrews,” 
a book particularly applicable to the Church, whether its 
writer recapitulates the wonders wrought by faith, or 
extends his pity to those who, through fear of death, were 
all their life subject unto bondage. A longish interval 
for private prayer followed, and we all sat silent as the 
central sea. Not a cough was heard, such is the power 
of the divine mind over the unruly wills and affections 
of mortal unreality. The silence was at length broken 
by the woman’s voice, leading in the Lord’s Prayer, to 
which was added, clause by clause, the spiritual inter- 
pretation laid down at the end of the chapter on Prayer 
in the Text-book. I give three main clauses as 
characteristic :— 


“Thy Kingdom come”; (Thy Kingdom is come; Thou 
art ever present). 
“Give us this day our daily bread ”’; 
for to-day; feed the famished affections). 
“And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil’; (And God leadeth us not into temptation, but delivereth 
us from sin, disease, and death). 


(Give us grace 


In place of a sermon or other discourse, readings 
followed, selected by the Nine from the Bible and the 
Text-book, the selections being intended to illustrate 
each other. A devotee of culture lately told me she was 
bringing up her children on the Bible in order to give 
them “a pure Anglo-Saxon style,’’ no doubt hoping that 
if their literary style could be made as purely Anglo- 
Saxon, their future works would be equally immortal. 
For this and other reasons one may still assume some 
knowledge of the Bible among cultivated people; but 
Mrs. Eddy’s book is not yet so familiar, nor will it ever 
be studied for style alone. As parallels to such Biblical 
texts as “ Blessed are the pure in heart,” “If a man 
keep My sayings, he shall never see death,” and many 
more, one is compelled, therefore, to quote a few sel 
tences from Mrs. Eddy’s book, such as :— 


“Chastity is the cement of civilisation and progress + 

“The Ascension revealed a probationary and progressive 
state beyond the grave’’; ' 

“‘ Progress will destroy all error, and immortality will be 
brought to light”; 

“Life is real, and death is the illusion”; . 

“The notion that mind and matter commingle in the 
human illusion as to sin, sickness, and death must eventually 
submit to the Science of Mind, which denies this notion. 4% 
is Mind, and God is infinite; hence all is Mind. On this 
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statement rests the science of being, and the principle of this 
science is divine, demonstrating harmony and immortality ”’ ; 

“In the Saxon and twenty other tongues good is the 
term for God.” 


In such assertions an illogical conclusion and other 
human errors may readily be detected. For instance, I 
do not know twenty tongues, but in none of the eight 
or nine partially known to me (including “ Saxon,’’ if 
that means English) has the word for God any connection 
whatever with the word for good. But to the Christian 
Scientist, criticisms of this kind are of no importance. 
Similarly, if you take from the Text-book such passages 
as these :— 

“Spirit and matter no more commingle than light and 
darkness. When one appears, the other disappears ”’; 

“The one Ego, the one Mind or Spirit called God, is 
infinite individuality, which supplies all form and comeliness, 
and which reflects reality and divinity in individual man 
and things ”’; 

“‘ Sin, sickness, and death are comprised in human material 
belief, and belong not to the Divine Mind. They are without 
a real origin or existence. They have neither principle nor 
permanence, but belong, with all that is material and temporal, 
to the nothingness of error, which simulates the creations of 
Truth. All creations of Spirit are eternal; but creations 
of matter must return to dust’’; 

“‘ Matter is neither a thing nor a person, but merely the 
objective supposition of Spirit’s opposite. The five material 
senses testify to truth and error as united in a mind both 
good and evil. Their false evidence will finally yield to Truth 
—to the recognition of Spirit and of the spiritual creation.” 

If, I say, you read such passages and remark that, so 
far as you venture to attach a mortal meaning to them, 
they recall sometimes the Platonic Cave, sometimes the 
Hindus, sometimes Berkeley, sometimes Spinoza, and 
sometimes a touch of the Manicheans, the Christian 
Scientist will probably meet you with a peaceful or 
gently contemptuous denial. He may assure you that 
the Science has no connection with any other philosophy 
upon the road, for in the region of reality mere intellect 
is powerless. Or he may ride off on a rhetoric of assorted 
Biblical texts, which are assumed as final authorities. 
But, more likely, he will appeal to the proof of experi- 
ence—to results, to signs and wonders, such mighty works 
as those to which Christ also appealed. For “ intel- 
lectuality,’’ he says, solves nothing, and the Kingdom 
can be entered only by becoming as a little child. 

So on Wednesday evening, a vast congregation met 
for “ testimonies.’’ The woman reader appeared on the 
platform alone. After readings from the Psalms, the 
“Hebrews,’’ and Mrs. Eddy, the interval of silent 
prayer, followed by “ Our Father,’’ concluded the ser- 
vice, and any who wished were free to testify. A maxi- 
mum of four minutes was given to each speaker, and no 
details of disease were permitted. The moment the limit 
of time was reached, the woman reader politely stopped 
the speaker, and she even stopped a woman who spoke 
with the authority of twenty-seven years’ enlightenment 
and a personal intimacy with Mrs. Eddy. But, as a rule, 
the testimonies were brief. A man or woman rose, 
shyly and with hesitation, in some part of the church and 
stated the cause for gratitude in simple language. No 
one looked round or stared ; no names were given. One 
witness had been delivered from tuberculosis ; one from 
fear of death ; one from terror of God’s anger, combined 
with drink and rheumatism ; one from a terrible scald of 
boiling coffee, which left no mark ; one from bronchitis ; 
one from the effects of an operation, which had given 
great pain for two years; one from quinsey ; one from an 
injury which was preventing his riding as officer on 
mancuvres. Some returned thanks for children cured 
of measles or nervous disorders. Some had been restored 
by visits to a “ practitioner,’’ others by “ absent treat- 
ment ’’ (which, however, must not be undertaken by any 
“practitioner ’’ without the patient’s request). All 
wished simply to express their gratitude to God; some 
added Christian Science, Mrs. Eddy, and the prac- 
titioner. 

A practitioner, as I have implied above, may be either 
man or woman, and success depends upon the amount 
of spirituality—the sense of “the allness of God ’—in 
each. The maximum fee for attendance is four shillings, 
and I suppose medical science would strike against that 
Provision more stubbornly than against the Insurance 





Act. If you venture to observe to a Christian Scientist 
that cures by hypnotism and “‘ suggestion ’’ are neither 
new nor divinely marvellous, he will again peacefully 
deny the connection. ‘‘ Suggestion’’ is the method of 
“mortal mind.’”’ Like exorcism, it is bound up with 
the devilish unrealities of material error. It casts out 
devils by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils. After 
hypnotism, the so-called disease or imaginary evil 
returns ; but the Science clears away the cause and root 
of evil; for, as it is written, the truth shall make you 
free. 

It is all very remarkable. Perhaps it leads to regions 
only to be entered by the initiated after long probation. 
Perhaps it implies powers not to be secured save by 
prayer and fasting (the Science claims not to be ascetic, 
but for the true member the ordinary pleasures of drink, 
smoking, and other sensualism cease to be pleasurable). 
I do not know. To myself, physical marvels such as 
healing make small appeal. In the course of ordinary 
existence, I have already seen so many greater miracles, 
that I would not turn a corner to see an amputated arm 
made to sprout again or a dead man restored to life. 
Why, every second of the day we can see two people who 
have just created a third, and yet we think nothing of it ; 
nor do they! These miracles do not seem to count for 
much. But when we know that some tortured sufferer 
under a slow and (to ‘‘ mortal mind ’’) incurable disease 
suddenly loses his fear, looks cheerfully out upon life 
again, and goes happily on his way as though nothing 
ailed him; when we see a devouring sensualist choose 
decency as the finer pleasure, and a malignant gossip put 
on loving-kindness like a garment; when we feel within 
a community the breath of that peace which passes all 
understanding, and has power to pervade even the most 
sceptical intelligence; then we may perhaps begin to 
suspect that the Age of Divinity is not passed, and that 
miracles do really happen. 

H. W. N. 





Short Studies. 


DISCOVERIES. 


He was seven years old, small and lively, with keen 
features. He scolded anyone who interfered with his 
occupations or his games, and did not always answer 
when he was spoken to. But if anyone knew how to 
interest him, his child’s eyes were fixed in open wonder, 
and he asked questions in a voice which told of his 
gratitude. He had already learned a great deal. 

His body knew the touch of grass, of sand, of 
ploughed fields, stone, straw, men’s knees, the shafts of 
great carts, of waggon-tilts which were sharp and cool, 
of women’s skirts which were soft and tepid. But what 
had most attracted the child was the different ways of 
being carried ; he knew a great many already, and was 
keen to experience new ones. 

He had tasted the feeling of insecurity and discom- 
fort which you have when a comrade as small as you are 
carries you pick-a-back, and walks barefoot with con- 
tinual hurried stumblings, and the weak, uncertain, 
painful footsteps reverberate with dull thuds in two little 
bodies. 

As his father was a farm-laborer, he had often sat 
on the wide backs of the cart-horses. Sometimes it 
happened that the huge creature put down his head to 
rub his nose while he was walking ; then the child could 
no longer see the mane; suddenly there was nothing but 
the road in front of him; and the great collar, which 
he clung to, pulled his arms roughly towards the abyss. 
For a moment he was frightened and giddy ; but then he 
enjoyed the danger he had been through. 

To get on to anything with wheels had a special 
charm. He hoisted himself on to the great hay-wains 
which were going home empty ; they made such a noise, 
going over the cobbles in the road, that he couldn’t hear 
himself speak or shout ; there was a wonderful connection 
between this noise, the movement of the wheels, and the 
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jolts of the waggon; no doubt it was that which pleased 
his new and untried senses. The little bits of rubbish 
of all sorts which were left on the floor of the cart, the 
ends of rope, the empty baskets, everything jumped, 
jumped all together, and his heart with them. When he 
went, ‘“ A-a-a-ah!’’ it turned to a rattle in his chest, and 
sometimes the shaking tickled the soles of his feet. 
When in all this hubbub the whip cracked and the carter 
hailed a passer-by, the child was intoxicated by so many 
confused happenings which he seemed to have dreamed 
previously. Once they put him on a bicycle; and in 
sheer beatitude he had known and felt two new miracles 
—gliding and elasticity. 

Then he had got himself wheeled in a barrow when 
his mother went to do the washing; the wheel-barrow 
made a noise like a drum which he marvelled to feel with 
his back as much as he heard it with his ears; and when 
the wheel jumped off the pavement, the child got a 
resounding bump which he loved, and he longed to go 
in a wheel-barrow down a flight of stairs. 


On one eventful day he had gone with his father 
when he went to work. He had to harrow a large field 
of rich brown land. 

Two horses dragged the harrow; the man followed 
behind, guiding the horses with his voice and throwing 
aside with a stitk the roots which were released from 
the clods. The child walked close beside him in a furrow, 
and looked with deep attention at the harrow and the 
earth. When the horses came to the end of the field, 
his father had to turn them, and then generally he had 
to lift the instrument a little with his strong arms so as 
to place it better in the new track ; when that happened 
there was a pause, and the child watched events, perched 
on a big clod which hardly crumbled at all under his 
weight. And when the horses started on again, when 
the extraordinary vehicle began to move, not on wheels 
but on great nails half-buried in the earth, the child 
followed more closely than ever, filled with a desire. 

Now, it happened that the horses, which had been 
quite quiet up till then, gave up taking care each to 
follow his own furrow, so as to pull the harrow straight, 
and began trying to play and bite each other. The 
laborer and then the little child threatened them with 
words, but to no purpose. Then the man ran along and 
stopped them with a rap across their noses, and they 
raised their heads with great jerks, with that comical 
look of scolded horses. Then he got them back in their 
furrows, led one of them by the bridle, and set himself 
to keep the track straight. 

Alone beside the harrow, the child followed for a 
few steps; then he could resist no longer, and jumped 
like a young cat on to the wooden cross-piece and 
crouched there. 

It was not rolling nor gliding ; nor was it like when 
the cart, leaving the road, goes into a field of clover, or 
when it goes down a grass slope with the wheel chained. 

It was something quite unknown and marvellous. 
Everything prevented the harrow from advancing on the 
earth, it clung on itself with all its claws; and yet it 
moved on; the child felt it moving beneath him with a 
wilful, implacable force which contradicted the nature 
of things. He was at once ravished with delight and 
frightened with the notion of its violence, and he rejoiced 
to share it with all his body’s weight. 

He was being carried along by a moving combat, 
an ordered battle, which left behind it order with 
victory. 

The horses dragged it not on the earth, but a little 
within the earth; it was a continual wrenching that he 
experienced with such deep attention that he looked in 
front of him without seeing, and remained shrunk 
together on the harrow, until his father, seeing him at 
last, ran towards him, swearing and threatening :— 

A kick sent the child rolling in the field; his head 
hit against a great smooth clod which a moment ago he 
might victoriously have felt crumble indistinctly 
beneath him. 


harrow, and the man had gone on. 





| wrights from attempting serious themes. 
He got up with bruised palms; the horses, the | 
He scolded at his | 





— 


father in a voice already broken with tears, and made 
straight for the village, stuffing the edge of his apron 
into his mouth to wipe away the earth which he had 
eaten, sucking his grazed hands, and sobbing at last, 
sobbing more and more loudly like the little child that 
he still was. 

CHARLES VILpDRac. 





The Drama. 


THE GHOST OF A PLAY. 


“The Double Game.” By Maurice Baring. 


Produced at the 
Kingsway Theatre. 


Is there a standard of criticism for the British drama} 
It is hard to believe that there is. The other day a 
performance was given of a play by Strindberg, the 
Swedish playwright. In any European capital but 
London the occasion would have been regarded as an 
event of consequence. Strindberg’s dramatic method and 
purpose would have been intelligently described in the 
daily press, his social morality analysed, the public 
duly informed as to what he meant, and how he ex- 
pressed his meaning. Here he excites no interest what- 
ever. The “ Times ’’ devotes a few perfunctory lines to 
‘‘ Fréken Julie ’’ ; other leaders of opinion pass over the 
performance in silence. The play is a horrible one ; but 
no student of the drama could listen to it for five minutes 
without realising that it was written with the most 
unusual and compelling power; in a word, that only a 
man of the highest faculty for dramatic composition of 
a singularly disturbing and mentally exciting kind could 
have produced it. Moreover, it was evident that this 
man’s capacity for revealing character, for depicting the 
ruin of one social type and the latent force of another, 
was quite extraordinary. It was equally clear that his 
work must be distasteful to one school of thinkers, and 
grateful (as an interesting article in the “ Saturday” 
suggests) to another. But on the mass of our critics it 
appears to have produced no impression at all—good, 
bad, or indifferent. It seems impolite to suggest that 
they had never heard of Strindberg. It is hardly less 
injurious to hint that whether they had heard of him 
or no, the representation of such a play as “ Fréken 
Julie’’ might well have whipped the laziest critical 
imagination into something like a flame. 

One uses the word ‘‘lazy,’’ and _ instinctively 
applies it to nine-tenths of the modern British stage. 
There is, indeed, an infinitude of minor effort in connec- 
tion with our drama—a prodigious expenditure of 
money and organising zeal. To what end? Idly to 
amuse the idle—to feed the lust of the common eye, 
to tickle the ear that never opens to the greater 
harmonies and discords of life with endless slight varia- 
tions of word-play and incident-play, nearly all known or 
guessed beforehand, to lull the conscience with the sensual 
shows of things, instead of awakening it to their reality, 
to entrap the young or vacuously to please them, and 
to bore the old. This, as I have said, is nine-tenths of 
our drama. For our playwrights it dispenses with 
mental inventiveness ; with truth, simple or cruel ; with 
courage and sincerity. From the bulk of our actors it 
asks little more than the study of some superficial, over 
represented social types, or amusing tricks of speech 
and carriage; from our actresses it chiefly requires 
ease of manners, the fashionable air, or mere physical 
beauty. No true emotion is either imparted or received, 
and even in the highest and most valued works of art, 
notably in Shakspere, their intellectual and moral 
qualities are hidden under a gross, superincumbent mass 
of scenery, furniture, and trivial appearance. 

It is easy to divine how this misdirection, or under- 
direction, of energy prevents the majority of our play- 
Take, for 
example, the Russian Revolution. There is no darker 
event in modern history. It seems absolutely 
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redeemed. Not only has it failed, not only was it 
drowned in the blood of its martyrs and criminals, but it 
appears to have brought nothing but evil in its train—a 
debased literature, a sunken people, a vile Government, 
the worse for its exposure and peril. One of our “ culti- 
vated ’’ writers, Mr. Maurice Baring, knows something of 
this miserable tragedy and of those who have suffered 
from it. He writes a play about it, which was performed 
on Tuesday afternoon at the Kingsway Theatre. What 
does he make of the theme? Well, he makes 
nothing of it. His choice of material is not abso- 
lutely bad, but it is entirely conventional. He takes 
the high-minded girl, daughter of the aristocracy, 
who throws in her lot with the Terrorists. He takes the 
Terrorist who has been honest, and isa spy. Other types 
he does not, indeed, adopt, or explain, or illustrate, but 
draws with half-a-dozen timid, feeble, scratchy lines. Such 
are the revolutionist who is deliberately anti-terrorist, 
and the vague Liberal, who thinks the Government bad 
enough to be terrorised, but is not quite sure whether 
terrorism is good as tactics or as morals. These states of 
mind and forms of character he seems to have half- 
discerned, without being able to give an ironic, or a 
humorous, or a serious form to them. They are mere 
figures round a “vint’’ table; but bridge and a British 
drawing-room—save for the goloshes and the samovar— 
would have suited them equally well. 

But it is in his leading characters that Mr. Baring 
fails, merely for lack of mental energy and imaginative 
power. We all know the story. The impatient reader 
turns each page of it with fatal foreknowledge of what 
isto come next. There will be a bomb; the high-minded 
girl will be chosen to throw it; she will tell her spy- 
lover ; he will tell the secret police; but he will also be 
torn between his love and his treachery; and the 


precise dénouement (whether the bomb will be thrown, or | 


the spy will turn true man, or how the girl, will come to 
know the truth, and how she will receive it) will be 
made a little doubtful and exciting for the less experi- 
enced playgoer. But the real stuff of the drama— 
ie., the psychology of Russian terrorism—entirely 
escapes Mr. Baring, though one would have thought 
that the career of a man like Azeff might have 
spurred him to a vigorous trial of it. Some shadowy 
hints of disillusionment with both parties—the State and 
the revolutionists—the poor spy does, indeed, throw 
out in a mumbled apology for himself; but the shadows 
thrown on the screen at a cinema show are not more 
slight and fugitive. And that is inevitable. Mr. Baring 
isnot really concerned with the Russian Revolution. He 
has not fixed in his mind any scale of personal values in 
regard to Russian revolutionists. He has neither felt 
with them, nor against them, nor about them. His only 
idea seems to be that it was all much ado about nothing, 
and that so it seemed to the actors. That is a charac- 
teristic conclusion for an amateur of a culture which 
cultivates nothing but the most insignificant shades of 
literary preference. It is not the business of a writer of 
this stamp even to ask himself why all this hell-broth was 
brewed. He is content to skim off a teaspoonful or two 
and present it in a homeopathic dilution, to be swallowed 
as an after-dinner pill. Our public must have romantic 
fiction, however repugnant it may be to truth, dramatic 
Propriety, or appropriate coloring. Nothing seems to cure 
this superficiality of our literary taste, with the result 
that the most strange, the most subtle, and the most 
daring works of the human spirit (and Russian Nihilism 
is one of them) excite neither our interest nor our compre- 
hension. Not for us are the scourgings and crucifixions of 
mankind, unless, indeed, we can make a pretty story of 
them, suitable for reading by the family circle. As such 
“The Double Game ”’ will pass into nothingness, attended 
ty @ numerous and like-minded company of literary 
ghosts. 

I have allowed myself no space to deal with the 
always competent and delightful work of Miss Horni- 
man’s Repertory Company in London, so that I must 
teserve this interesting theme for next week. 


H. W. M. 





Letters to the Editor. 


WOMEN’S FRANCHISE IN NEW ZEALAND. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—I have lately read with interest the letter signed 
“Ethel Smyth, Mus. Doc.,” which appeared in your issue 
of September 16th last. It is, unfortunately, out of the 
question for a dweller at the Antipodes to take part in 
any ordinary correspondence in the columns of an English 
periodical, even if he shows more promptitude than I have 
done in this instance ; but, as the subject is one of perennial 
interest, you may perhaps think it worth while to 
print some comments on it from the point of view of a resi- 
dent in a country where women have had the franchise for 
close on twenty years. 

Dr. Smyth tells us that Votes for Women, as surely as 
one sex differs from another, will let loose a new fashioning 
and guiding force in the world. She asks whether men can 
believe that, when women are represented, the blatant un- 
scrupulousness of the political conscience, the calm cynicism 
of the party spirit, will remain unaffected, and whether 
they do not foresee that women will always care more for 
principles than party, for the character and record of a 
representative rather than his qualifications as a pawn on 
the party chessboard. Unfortunately the experience of New 
Zealand does little to justify these sanguine anticipations. 
It cannot be denied that during these last twenty years a 
great many laws of an advanced Radical (or, as some would 
say, Socialistic) character have been placed on our Statute 
Book. Many of us believe this legislation to have been, on 
the whole, beneficial; but it was bitterly opposed, and is 
still vigorously denounced, by a considerable section of the 
community, women as well as men; and there is nothing to 
show that the women’s vote has had anything to do with 
the matter. The New Zealand Liberal Party were in power, 
and had begun to carry out their programme before the 
Women’s Franchise Act was passed; and I do not know of 
any reason to suppose that their tenure of office would have 
been any shorter, or their policy materially different, if 
women had never obtained the vote. As for the blatant 
unscrupulousness of the political conscience, and the calm 
cynicism of the party-spirit, any public speaker in New 
Zealand who should venture to assert that the Women’s 
Franchise is a cure for these would be laughed down. 
Further, even granting that women’s votes are less influ- 
enced by considerations of party than those of men, it 
does not follow that any other motive must be a better one. 
The condition of things in this country is such that motives 
much less worthy than party-spirit often play a considerable 
part in determining the choice of the electors. Where a 
party really stands for a principle, circumstances may arise 
under which it is quite legitimate to vote for the candidate 
of your party, even though he is a less estimable man 
personally than his opponent; unfortunately, private 
morals and public spirit do not always go together. (Does 
anybody really believe that if women had had votes when 
George III. was King, none of them would have voted for 
Wilkes or Fox?) But it can hardly, under any conceivable 
circumstances, be legitimate to vote for a candidate because 
he has obtained—or has promised to obtain—a Government 
billet for your son or daughter, or a Government grant for 
a bridge or a road which will increase the value of your 
land. It is this sort of thing, far more than party-spirit, 
that is the curse of political life in New Zealand; and I 
think all who are in a position to judge would agree that, 
in “ barracking” for themselves and their relatives, women 
are at least as active and unscrupulous as men. Apart from 
downright corruption of this sort, there are many extraneous 
personal considerations that may come in to influence an 
elector; and I have heard a lady, who was at one time an 
enthusiast for the franchise, maintain that the votes of 
women not only are, but always will be, more liable to 
be affected in this way than those of men. 

A year or two ago, during one of the periodical out- 
breaks of correspondence in our papers on the subject of 
the use of the cane in the schools, I noticed a letter, the 
writer of which may, perhaps, have had as good a claim 
as the Militant Suffragists to speak on behalf of women in 
general, which afforded an interesting illustration of what 
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some women regard as the normal and proper attitude of 
their sex in public affairs. The writer was, apparently, not 
only anti-cane, but, on general principles, anti-teacher. She 
deplored the fact that so few women avail themselves of 
their right to sit on school committees, and she exhorted 
her sisters to show a keener sense of their public duty in 
this connection. As an example of the good that they might 
do, she related an experience of her own, when living at a 
country settlement some little time previously. A young 
lady assistant at the local school gave one of the school. 
children a “pert message” to take to her (the child’s) 
mother. The mother complained to the Committee, which 
at that time consisted of mere men, but could get no re- 
dress ; whereupon the writer and one or two other women 
got quietly to work, and when the election came round, 
shortly afterwards, succeeded in putting some women 
members on to the new Committee, with the result that that 
pert young lady assistant shortly found it necessary to resign 
her position. 

Dr. Smyth, apparently, expects the Women’s Franchise 
to put an end to prostitution ; but it has not done so in New 
Zealand. I do not know how New Zealand compares with 
other countries in this respect, but there can be no doubt 
that sexual immorality is an evil of very serious magnitude 
here, and many competent observers seem to consider that 
things are growing worse rather than better. On the other 
hand, I do not thitk there is any justification for the asser- 
tion, which, I believe, has recently been made in some 
quarters, that the Women’s Franchise is responsible for this 
deterioration. There is, after all, a modicum of truth in 
that detestable anti-progressive formula that you can’t 
change human nature; and the roots of this particular 
evil strike too deep to be much affected, either for better 
or worse, by any changes in the franchise. 

Dr. Smyth says that Woman Suffrage stands for 
idealism. I wish it did, for there is nothing we need more 
in this country. The popular attitude with regard to external 
politics is one of crude and xenophobic Imperialism ; and, 
in internal affairs, it is generally held that material self- 
interest is the only conceivable motive of action for rational 
people. We plunged headlong into the madness of the 
South African War. Nowhere have the prophets of the 
“ Blue Funk School’ found more faithful or more credulous 
disciples. We have recently allowed our rulers to impose 
on us a law for compulsory military service, under which 
parental rights of conscience are absolutely ignored, and 
the only concession to the scruples of those who are old 
enough to judge for themselves is a so-called conscience 
clause that is hardly worth the paper it is printed on; while 
boys of eighteen who refuse to submit to training are 
punished, in addition to fine and imprisonment, by perpetual 
disfranchisement and disqualification from the public ser- 
vice. I think most readers of THe Nation will agree with 
me that a “ guiding force ’’ which has failed to save us from 
these follies cannot claim to have done much for idealism. 

It is a pity that the controversialists on both sides 
cannot bring themselves to devote a little more attention 
to the actual facts of the situation. A great part, both of 
the hopes of the friends of Women’s Suffrage and the fore- 
bodings of its enemies, rests on the utterlyunfounded assump- 
tion that women in politics will form one homogeneous 
class; that when women get the vote they will all vote one 
way, while men, sinking their immemorial differences in 
face of the common enemy, will all vote the other; as 
though there were not among women, as among men, good 
and bad, wise and foolish, politicians of all shades of 
opinion, and others who take no interest in politics at all; 
as though women and men had hitherto lived apart, un- 
influencing and uninfluenced by each other, cherishing 
divergent ideals, divided by barriers which the influences 
of pen and platform, of family and social intercourse, have 
left unshaken, but which the suffrage will, at one stroke, 
level with the ground. Surely this is making a fetish of the 
franchise with a vengeance. A vote, after all, is a means, 
and not an end; and its efficacy as a means may vary a 
great deal according to circumstances. If you extend the 
franchise to a class living in different surroundings and 
having different material interests from those who already 
possess it—if, for example, you give to the poor a vote which 
has hitherto been the privilege of the rich, you may expect 
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some noteworthy results in legislation; but if, as in the 
case of the women’s vote, you only enfranchise a class who 
have been living in daily intimacy with the existing voters, 
whose opinions and ideals for the most part they share, and 
have indeed, consciously or unconsciously, helped to form, 
practically all you have done is to double the votes on both 
sides. 

The Women’s Franchise is now an established insti. 
tution in New Zealand, and a proposal for its repeal, if 
anyone had the temerity to make it, would not be taken 
seriously; but I think that during the last two or three 
years there has been a perceptible reaction of public feeling 
against it. I attribute this to three causes :— 

1. The paucity of the results of the Women’s Franchise, 
and the fact that women themselves frequently seem to 
value it so little. It is true that the proportion of those 
who abstain from voting is not much larger among women 
than among men; but I have heard a young woman of re- 
spectable standing tell, without a blush, how, her favorite 
candidate having been defeated at the first ballot, she sold 
her vote at the second for a box of chocolates; and there 
can be little doubt that many women save themselves the 
trouble of deciding how to vote by asking their own husbands 
at home; or, in default of husbands, their fathers or 
brothers ; while even among those who take their responsi- 
bilities more seriously, there are raany who regard voting 
as an irksome and disagreeable duty. 

2. While some complain that the Women’s Franchise 
has accomplished too little, others think that it has done 
too much, as they hold it responsible for the growth of a 
movement which has come to be popularly known among 
us by the name of “ Wowserism.” I trust that this hideous 
word needs explanation to English readers. It was first 
introduced (some say from Australia, some from America) 
by some of our papers of the lower class as a term of abuse; 
but it is rapidly becoming as respectable and merely de- 
scriptive as Whig, or Tory, or Methodist. A Wowser is a 
person who wants to compel everybody else, under pain of 
fine and imprisonment, to do whatever he thinks is right 
and abstain from doing whatever he thinks is wrong. This, 
of course, is nothing new ; but the movement in this direction 
has become very persistent and aggressive of late years; 
indeed, the majority of those taking part in organised efforts 
for the promotion of moral reforms in this country seem to 
be unable to conceive of the possibility of such reforms 
being effected by any other means. Personally, I think that 
the influence of the Women’s Franchise in this direction has 
been generally over-estimated ; and, in any case, it did not 
save Wowserism from receiving a bad set-back at the recent 
General Election, at which in many constituencies it was 
made a leading issue of the contest. 

3. Disgust at the excesses of the Militant Suffragists in 
England. 

May I say in conclusion that I do not write as an 
opponent of the Women’s Franchise. To my mind there are 
one or two good reasons why women should have the vote, 
and none at all why they should not; but nothing but 
harm can come of refusing to face facts, and indulging in 
dreams, however beautiful, which have no foundation in 
reason or experience. Mrs. Poyser’s famous dictum still holds 
good ; and if men have been too apt to despise women, women 
will not mend matters by placing themselves on an 
imaginary pedestal of isolated superiority from which to 
lcok down with self-righteous scorn on the folly and 
wickedness of men.—Yours, &c., 

Morton ALDIS. 

Opotiki, N.Z. 





THE CHURCH IN WALES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I have not seen anywhere attention drawn to the 
fact that by the Bill now before Parliament a very substan- 
tial endowing and establishing of the Church in Wales will 
be effected. It is, therefore, essential that there should be 
some definition of what is meant by the Church for the pur 
poses of the Bill. We read that “the bishops, clergy, and 
laity of the Church in Wales”’ may elect representatives. 
We want some definition of what is meant by “the laity”; 
and whether in the electing the miner’s vote counts one a 
the bishop’s one, or otherwise. 
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Again, we are told that for a marriage to be solemnised | And now let me once more tell the story of what I really 
. in church one of the two must be “a member of the Church | said, though it is not half such fun as the fairy-tale you so 
| in Wales.” But what constitutes membership of the Church swiftly embodied in a note! What I said can once again be 
| in Wales? Further, the powers of churchwardens are to be | put in a few quite clear sentences. Because some things are 
transferred to Borough Councils “except in so far as they | not discussed, I think it very wicked that they should be 
relate to the affairs of the Church’’; but what are not the | denied; I think it more wicked that they should be denied 
affairs of the Church? | on the authority of wealthy individuals in a community in 
Surely in an Act of Parliament we want definitions on | which those individuals have already much more power than 
' these matters, and I hope you, sir, will use your influence to | they ought to have over the common morality of men and 
; see that no definition which would prevent a baptised adult | women.—Yours, &c., G. K. CHESTERTON. 
. from exercising his rights as a Churchman shall be allowed. [We should say that Mr. Chesterton was the last person 
5 The Bill does well in getting rid of that useless person, | jn the world to whom we should “take a dislike.” But as 
“the patron, and in abolishing the absurd rule which | 4 controversialist he is—difficult. Oppression is associated 
. prevents a priest from voting (except under penalties) in the | with women’s labor, no doubt. But it is not mere sex oppres- 
. House of Commons ; it gets rid of some bishops out of the | sion, and if it were, Mr. Chesterton’s plan would accentuate 
" House of Lords, and puts an end to the | ee of the | it. Does he seriously think that the millions of working 
a Nonconformists ; and so, if only the whole Church in Wales | women take his view of women’s industry? Or that they 
is, after the passing of the Act, allowed to manage its own | want to get out of it to—what?—Eb., Natron. ] 
te affairs and deal with its own funds, there seems every hope 
id that in a generation or two there will be a great return to the i 7 
Church. To the Editor of THE NATION. 
“ But if (perhaps dreading this) Parliament, in the neces- Srx,—Your answer to Mr. Chesterton is so conclusive, 
is sary establishing and endowing which the Bill contains, gives that to add to 1t may seom rather like flogging a dead horse ; 
a narrowing definition to “laity,” “a member of the but the illiberal and illogical attitude he has assumed over 
- Church,” “the affairs of the Church,’ and to the method the whole question of the suffrage deserves so much exposure, 
a by which representatives are to be elected, a great injustice and has, except for your strictures, received so little, that 
. will be done to the whole body of the Christened people in I am in hopes you will allow me to expose it once for all. 
| Wales, and a legal hindrance will be placed by the State in Mr. Chesterton is very free in his accusations of insincerity 
- the way of the Church’s natural development. against a lady who merely said, with obvious common-sense, 
y We may presume, also, the hope that the State will put that there was no real difficulty in discussing certain things 
me no difficulties in the way of getting an Archbishop for Wales, which Mr. Chesterton declines to discuss, and that, there- 
nt so that a democratic Church in Wales, properly officered, fore, for Mr. Chesterton to take refuge in so declining 1s 
rst may make its appeal the more effectively to bring back the | # form of argument likely to convince nobody. _ He will 
ca) Welsh people to their parish altars.—Yours, &c., then, I take it, be prepared for the charge of insincerity 
a Srewart D. HEADLAM. which so obviously lies against himself. The dilemma with 
Ph Wavertree, St. Margaret’s. which he is faced is so clear that no sincere thinker could 
. May 8th, 1912. refuse, as Mr. Chesterton refuses, to face it. There are a 
ot great many women in the labor-market. Some of them are 
ht ’ there because they want to be, others because they must 
= THE DANGER IN WOMEN’S LABOR. be. ‘With the former, what Mr. Chesterton wants to do 
rnd To the Editor of THE NATION. is evident—he wants to take from them the free choice he 
rs; Smr,—In the blameless diction of the “Private Secretary,” | allows to himself and claims for other people of his own 
rts you seem to have taken quite a dislike to me. But I will | 5%; to thwart their endeavor, to bully them by artificial 
te not reciprocate irritation, because I really think that for | disabilities out of the labor-market. I say artificial, because 
ne once we hold the tail of a real thread in the detestable | he himself acknowledges that natural disabilities cannot 
hat modern tangle. So I leave it to you (as a happy hobby for keep them out. This is a tenable position, though for a 
has many long winter months) to discover and state any position | ™an who holds it to call himself a Liberal, and pretend to 
nat Ihave “run away” from, or any “ ground ” I have changed. champion the cause of liberty, is childish. But what of 
ent As you say, it is a mere matter of fact. In my second letter the women who are in the labor-market because economic 
on I said that women were efficient. Where in my first letter conditions have forced them there? What does Mr. Chester- 
did I say they weren’t? ton propose to do about them? If he says, “ Support them 
s in But the jolliest thing in your note, of course, is where | 1 Some other way,” I ask him, “How?” Neither he nor 
you say that the self-denial of women is not to the advantage anyone else has anything in the remotest degree resembling 
an of the employer; because the advantage of moral virtues is | 4 practicable scheme for running the manufacture, business, 
are to those who practise them. It is a beautiful thought; and and Service of the world without wage-earning women—and 
rote, will, no doubt, comfort many miners with bad wages, many he knows it. Very well; then these women must continue 
but misgoverned Irishmen, and many persecuted Poles. But I | ' work for wages. But, as long as they are voteless, they 
g in (worm that I am!) was talking about a thing called poverty, will have to work for insufficient wages. Mr. Chesterton 
n in and certain rash attempts to obtain decent bodily life. My knows that as well as I do—as well as everyone else who 
olds words were that the woman’s devotion to duty is not “in has ever considered the history of trade unionism knows it. 
men any earthly industrial sense an advantage to the woman.” And here, of course, is the answer; here is what this strange 
an It may be in some celestial ethical sense of advantage to the champion of the poor and the down-trodden really wants 
h to woman: so might being boiled alive. to do about them. In order to gratify his own abstract and 
and The other really good thing you say is that I have not disputable theory as to the way in which the community 
produced women to discuss the most difficult matters of their | Ought to have developed in the past, he wants thousands 
sex. I have not. Nor have you. If you try, you will find of women to labor in destitution and sin for the present, 
that the trampled sex is not quite so easy to produce when it and on into the future. And there is no way out for him. 
doesn’t want to be produced. Go and call a meeting of men He cannot answer my dilemma any other way, because there 
and women on the understanding that all the respectable | ™% 7° other way to answer it.—Yours, &., 
thopgirls, housemaids, seamstresses, typewriters, shall get Ini , 1 wc Grratp GovLp. 
o the up and make autobiographical speeches on this subject. I University College, W.C. 
stan- will eat all the chairs you fill. I will not explain their May 6th, 1912. 
, will teticence, any more than they will; I only ask you not 
ld be ¥holly to dismiss the fancy (strange as it must seem now- To the Editor of THE NATION. 
- pur. adays, about a lot of quite poor people) that they are silent Srr,—It seems better that Mr. Chesterton should seek 
and because they are civilised Europeans who happen to think refuge behind the “ police” while “blameless facts” are 
tives. our clumsy speculations and the employers’ brutal denials discussed, than that Sir Almroth Wright’s gross and morbid 
ty” things of considerably less importance than the self-control exaggerations (and Mr. Chesterton’s support of some of them) 
> and and honor of their sex. With this part of the subject I have | should go unchallenged. Daylight is what we want, but 
20 wish to deal further. it need not be accompanied by a lack of “ public reticence,” 
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like that of Sir Almroth Wright, who strives to strip “all 
human dignity’? from one half of the human race.— 
Yours, &c., 
Hetena B. Dowson. 
Felixstowe, The Park, Nottingham. 
May 7th, 1912. 


RICH AND POOR ON THE SEA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I venture to suggest that had the first-class male 
passengers on the “Titanic’’ exercised, as a whole, the 
right of Christians and gentlemen to sacrifice themselves 
for their poorer brethren, accepting the responsibilities as 
they had enjoyed the privileges of their class, and refusing 
to leave the ship till every steerage passenger had been 
accommodated in the boats, their action would have gone 
far to effect that reconciliation between class and class, of 
which Mr. Bone writes and we all dream. 

I do not doubt that individuals, here and there— 
millionaires and fur-coated captains of industry—who stayed 
behind and died with the officers of the ship, were actuated 
by some such motive—the motive of chivalry: noblesse 
oblige. 

But the first-class, as a whole, missed a glorious oppor- 
tunity of proving to the third-class that they were worthy 
to lead, just because they were willing to die that the less 
fortunate might Kve.—Yours, &c., 

ALFRED OLLIVANT. 

May 4th, 1912. 


AN INVITATION TO SOCIAL WAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—In your interesting article on this subject, you 
suggest that the Civilian Force is only to be employed in 
England. Are you quite sure you are right? The President, 
as I learn from your article, is the Duke of Abercorn. Now, 
the Duke of Abercorn’s brother, Lord Claud Hamilton, 
speaking on the Home Rule Bill, last Wednesday, in the 
House of Commons, made the following important declara- 
tion (the quotation is taken from Hansard) :— 

“Do not let hon. gentlemen think, as I said just now, 
that the relatives of those who are in Ulster will leave them 
alone if any attempt is made to press this Bill upon the 
loyalists of Ireland. We know perfectly well if any attempt 
is made to press this Bill it will seriously imperil our civil 
and religious liberty, and surely any man born with the birth- 
right of civil and religious liberty is entitled to resist by force 
any attempt to deprive him of it. That is all we say, and 
we intend to do what we say. I am a member of a family 
brought up in Ulster, but no longer resident there. J have 
three brothers, all of whom have had the honor of being 
Members of this House. Do you suppose that we will allow 
our brethren in Ulster to have this measure forced upon them ? 
No. We shall go over and take our stand by their side. I say 
more. I have had the honor of being a Member for Liver- 
pool for eight years. I have merely to go to the quay of 
Liverpool and ask for volunteers, and they will come to me, 
not in hundreds, but in thousands, to go to the succor of their 
brethren in Ulster. Let there be no mistake about this. I am 
not in the habit of boasting. I hate it. But in a matter of 
this sort, when an attempt is being made to deprive us of our 
liberties, we shall have to have recourse, if necessary, to force 
to resist that attempt.” 


We are surely entitled to: ask whether the Duke of 
Abercorn, who was once in the House of Commons, is, or 
is not, included in this family scheme? And if he is, is 
he going to ship the Civilian Force across to Belfast? 

Meanwhile, the risk of this distraction of the Civilian 
Force from its primary purpose of keeping down the poor 
and turbulent at home explains Sir Rufus Isaacs’s revival 
of the Castlereagh methods. Bowman, the Bucks, and the 
rest must be put in prison, because, with the Duke of 
Abercorn and his class army engaged so pleasantly in 
Belfast, there will be nobody left at home to keep the 
seditious in order. No doubt, when this has been explained 
to them, Mr. Wedgwood and the other critics of the policy 
of restricting the right of free speech to the rich and power- 
ful will realise that their impulsive criticism of measures 
superficially uncongenial to Liberal ideas was a little want- 
ing in consideration for the difficulties of the Government. 
—Yours, &c., 

H 

May 8th, 1912, 








AGRICULTURE AND THE MINIMUM WaAGgE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The minimum wage, if it is really to cure labor 
unrest, must be verbally defined as the sum required to main. 
tain a family not exceeding two or three children. Not 
because any worker would be foolish enough to suppose that 
his wages could be increased as the number of his children 
increased, but because all should know that such a sum ig 
as much as the least-efficient workers can be paid, and js 
the index of what the others may reasonably expect. 

Whether two or three should be the specified limitation 
would depend upon the prosperity of the trade, and upon 
the extent that the supply of labor exceeded the demand for 
it. The latter consideration would not be disposed of even 
by the enforcement of an uneconomic rise in wages; for, 
in effect, the employed workers have largely to help in keep. 
ing their unemployed brethren. The constant over-crowding 
of the labor market, caused by excessive families, would 
seem to be an explanation of the deplorable fact, so fre- 
quently referred to in your columns, that real wages have 
been diminishing while incomes have been increasing.— 


Yours, &c., B. Duntop, M.B. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Mr. Burden’s letter in your current issue, with 
its confident assurance that “rents would go down because 
farmers could not be got to work farms at a loss,” is a useful 
example of the danger of applying economic theory without 
due regard for the vis inertie of existing conditions. 

So far as incoming tenants are concerned, the theory is 
quite applicable, but sitting tenants are in a totally different 
position, and would struggle on for years in the vain endeavor 
to meet impossible demands, always hoping for “better 
seasons,” rather than face the certain loss, risk, and incon- 
venience of abandoning their homes. 

Thus, provision for the protection of existing tenants 
would be an indispensable adjunct of an Agricultural Mini- 
mum Wage Bill; without it, the disastrous experience of 
the later ‘seventies, when thousands of our hardworking 
tenant farmers were crushed between the upper milistone of 
the landlord’s demands and the nether millstone of falling 
prices ere rents readjusted themselves to the new conditions, 
would assuredly be repeated. 

To expect organisation on the lines of the Miners’ 
Federation from the victims of the agricultural land mono- 
poly, as Mr. Burden‘appears to do, is to ask an impossibility. 
If this helpless class—helpless, ‘at least, apart from the 
ballot box—is to get early justice, it must be through an 
appeal to the sense of justice of the Liberal and Labor 
Parties. Why should the agricultural laborer be invited to 
organise a strike which, even if practicable, must involve 
fearful loss and suffering, when the same end can be attained, 
as in the case of the coal trade, by legislation at one stroke? 

“And that one stroke so just, so greatly good, 
So level with the happiness of man, 
That all the angels would applaud the deed.” 
If civilisation is to progress, the brute arbitrament of the 
industrial strike, as well as the brute arbitrament of inter- 
national war, must be superseded by more civilised means of 
attaining justice. 

Is it too much to hope that some more influential voice 
than mine will be raised to secure the elementary justice of 
a living minimum wage for the agricultural laborer ?—Yours, 
&e., Oswatp Earp. 

Riber, Matlock. 

May 5th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I should have thought that the statements quoted 
from Mr. Earp and Sir Quiller Couch were not only chal- 
lengeable, but capable of easy disproof. I write, however, 
to ask Mr. Burden if he will explain how it is that the 
pay of (1) domestic servants and (2) curates has gone up % 
largely during the last thirty years, while neither class has 
struck, or ever will strike, or even has had to put up with 
appreciable increased cost of living.—Yours, &c., 

SterpHen C. WALLEY. 

Hardingham Rectory. 


May 7th, 1912, 
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THE DOCTORS’ STRIKE. 
Zo the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—So much is appearing about the “ doctors’ revolt ’’ 
and such like, that some elementary considerations are in 
danger of being lost sight of. 

Every few weeks there has appeared a different proposal 
for arranging for the medical treatment of the working 
classes. The latest, of last week, is that of Dr. Picton, who 
includes women, children, and the aged. Thus, in the 
“Journal,’’ and elsewhere, I read that contract practice has 
received “its deathblow.’’ It is pretty evidenf that no dis- 
tinct scheme has been formulated which is universally 
accepted by the profession. Consider the following position : 
A member of Parliament voted against the third reading on 
the ground that the Bill was “ rushed through ’’ without the 
opportunity of amendment. He is chairman of a general 
hospital whose annual report has lately appeared. From 
this we learn that twenty-eight thousand out-patients were 
treated, being about one in six of the neighboring population. 
They were treated for nothing, this hospital thus competing 
with a contributory sick club whose patron is the Bishop of 
London. (Would you call this Fair Trade?) Now the Insur- 
ance Act requires the worker to pay, himself or herself, for 
medical treatment. The fundamental difference of prin- 
ciple is surely in favor of the Government’s Act? The report 
estimates that, on the average, each consultation cost the 
hospital 74d. I fear this includes very little by way of pay- 
ment for professional services. Possibly the odd halfpenny. 

Now, if the workman pays, out of his wages, the other 
party, the skilled surgeon, should be paid, or how is he to 
live? The out-patient departments in connection with most 
of our metropolitan institutions do a serious injury, in a 
business way, as has often been pointed out. These, however, 
are left outside of the Act. The British Medical Associa- 
tion’s committee are demanding half-a-crown for each 1n- 
sured person more than the Act was estimated for. This 
is not in accordance with the principle of the Act, that the 
one who benefits should pay. Those who cannot pay are 
called paupers. Why should every workman get half-a- 
crown to pay his doctor? The income-tax payers are also 
ratepayers, and pay a good deal to the Poor Law Guardians 
already. Why another half-crown? 

The Association has been captured by the firebrands, 
who are mostly men knowing nothing of working-class 
practice, and who seem determined to prevent the election 
to the representative meeting of any of those favorable to 
the experimental working of the Act. 

My own position is this. That the contract-system, 
which has been in operation for half a century at least, and 
has, in fact, improved in many ways in its working, though 
slowly, should not be lightly given up. The universality 
of its operation will call for various modifications, no doubt ; 
but only experiment will disclose these. An experience of 
three or five years is not too much for the Government to 
obtain. I ask your readers earnestly not to class all doctors 
—who are a peace-loving folk—with the excited group of 
B.M.A. members of the Advisory Committee. I think it a 
pity that some member like Sir Arthur Clay, who knows 
the working of Provident Dispensaries, is not on the Com- 
mittee. The effect of the income limit it is impossible to 
foretell. Probably it will be found advisable to arrange it 
according to the circumstances of varying localities. But 
the Chancellor has already said as much.—Yours, &c., 

G. C. Cricnton, M.D. 

114, Lexham Gardens, W. 

May 8th, 1912. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S PARENTAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—To the orgy of bad taste to which you committed 
yourself in publishing an article recently on George 
Meredith’s parentage I have ventured to reply elsewhere, 
although George Meredith’s splendid reputation can well 
take care of itself against such vulgar strictures; but when 
your contributor caps his criticism, as he does in your last 
‘ssue, with the statement that “biography is hardly ever 
literature at all,’’ we see the full measure of his ineptness. 
Not only is biography literature, but there are twenty 
biographies in the English language alone, each one of which 
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is a greater work of literature than nine-tenths of the 
so-called imaginative work. Only a man with a great 
imagination can write a good biography. There are many 
good biographies, even if we exclude, as we have no right 
to do, the great histories, which are essentially collections 
of biographies.—Yours, &c., 
CLEMENT SHORTER. 
16, Marlborough Place, N.W. 
May 8th, 1912. 


[When Mr. Shorter (in the process of the ages) has 
been moulded into a judge of taste, he may begin to qualify 
himself to become a judge of literature.—Ep., Narion.] 


“NEW LAMPS FOR OLD.” 
To the Editer of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I feel bound to protest against the monstrous 
assumption made by your correspondent of April 20th, that 
the feeling elicited in a Catholic by the Via Crucis is that 
of pity, and that his mind is fixed on “a dead Christ.”’ 

What a Catholic really feels as he kneels at the Stations 
of the Cross, is that it is his personal, individual sin that 
nailed and still daily nails his Saviour to the Cross, and 
what he feels is not pity, but remorse, contrition, and peni- 
tence. 

Your correspondent has, I fear, too truly struck the 
chief note of difference between the Protestant and the 
Catholic temper in religion. To qucte Dom John Chapman, 
—‘ What does the average Englishman know of sin, of 
sorrow, of amendment, of falls, of resolutions, of persever- 
ance?’’ To quote, again, “ Helbeck of Bannisdale ’’—“ Sin 
and its Divine Victim, penance, regulation of life, death, 
judgment—Catholic thought moves perpetually from one of 
these ideas to another. The Crucifix is the Catholic 
Faith. In that the Catholic sees the love that brought a 
God to die, the sin that infects his own soul.” 

As your correspondent says, the tendency of Protestant 
thought is toward the assurance of salvation rather than the 
need of purging from sin and its dominion. But if we hope, 
by the mercy of God, to triumph with the risen Easter Christ 
we must daily crucify ourselves with the Christ of the 
Passion.—Yours, &c., 

a. 

Turf Club, Cairo, Egypt. 

April 29th, 1912. 





Poetrp. 


TRANSCENDENCE. 


Wirsin Thy sheltering darkness spin the spheres ; 
Within the shaded hollow of Thy wings. 

The life of things, 

The changeless pivot of the passing years— 

These in Thy bosom lie. 

Restless we seek Thy being ; to and fro 

Upon our little twisting earth we go: 

We cry, “ Lo, there! ”’ 

When some new avatar Thy glory does declare, 
When some new prophet of Thy friendship sings, 
And in his tracks we run : 

Like an enchanted child, that hastes to catch the sun. 





And shall the soul thereby 

Unto the All draw nigh? 

Shall it avail to plumb the mystic deeps 

Of flowery beauty, scale the icy steeps 

Of perilous thought, Thy hidden Face to find, 

Or tread the starry paths to the utmost verge of the sky? 
Nay, groping dull and blind 

Within the sheltering dimness of Thy wings— 

Shade that their splendor flings 

Athwart Eternity— 

We, out of age-long wandering, but come 

Back to our Father’s heart, where now we are at home. 


Evetyn UNDERGILL. 
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Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Heralds of the Dawn: A Play in Eight Scenes.” By 
William Watson. (Lane. 4s. 6d. net.) 

‘The Posthumous Essays of John Churton Collins.” Edited by 
L. C. Collins. (Dent. 6s. net.) 

“Fourteen Years of Diplomatic Life in Japan.’ 
d’Anethan. (Stanley Paul. 18s. net.) 

“ Footprints of Famous Americans in Paris.” 
(Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“An Account of My Life.” By Her Highness Nawab Sultan 
Jahan Begam. Translated by C. H. Payne. (Murray. 15s. net.) 

“Famous Houses and Literary Shrines of London.” By A. 
St. John Adcock. (Dent. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“Heredity in Relation to Eugenics.’ 
(Williams & Norgate. 8s. 6d. net.) 

“The Listeners and Other Poems.” 


’ 


By Baroness 
By J. J. Conway. 


By C. B. Davenport. 
By Walter de la Mare. 


(Constable. 2s. 6d. net.) 
“*Love’s Pilgrimage.” By Upton Sinclair. (Heinemann. 6s.) 
“Hegel: Sa Vie et ses CEuvres.” Par P. Roques. (Paris: 
Alcan. 6 fr.) 
“Chronique de |’An 1911.” Par Mermeix. (Paris: Grasset. 


3fr. 50 


-) 
“‘Le Redoutable.” Piéce en Trois Actes. Par Marie Lenéru. 


(Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 50.) 

““Thérése Dalbran.” Roman. Par Louise Fisquet. (Paris: 
Grasset. 3 fr.~ 50.) 

“Von Paul zu Pedro.” Von F. Grafin zu Ruventlow. (Miinchen: 
Langen. 2m.) 

“Es war einmal ein Bischof.”” Roman. Von A. Miiller-Gutten- 
brunn. (Leipzig: Staackmann. 4 m.) 


* ” * 


We learn that M. Anatole France’s novel, ‘“ Une Idylle 
sous la Révolution,’’ which was mentioned some time ago in 
these columns, is now almost ready for the press. The book 
owes its existence to a chance discovery by M. France of 
some engravings by Prudhon, intended for an edition of 
Racine, but rejected by Didot, the publisher. The pictures 
roused M. France to an enthusiasm for Prudhon, and, as was 
the case with the Goncourts and others, study of Prudhon 
expanded into study of the Directoire period, then of the 
Terror, of Robespierre, Saint-Just, and other personages of 
the Revolution. The coming volume is a result of the 
researches which were led up to in this way. 

* * * 


Mr. Martin SECKER is preparing a library edition of 
the work of the late St. John Hankin. It is to be edited by 
Mr. John Drinkwater, who will contribute a lengthy intro- 
duction, and there will be included some critical essays on 
the drama that have not hitherto been published in book form. 


* * * 


A sECOND series of the Rev. R. L. Gales’s “ Studies in 
Arcady”’ will be published shortly by Messrs. Herbert 
& Daniel. As was the case with the former volume, most 
of the essays were originally contributed to the columns of 
Tue Nation. The same publishers have in the press a 
book called “Faith and Suggestion,’? by Dr. Edwin Ash. 
It gives details of a remarkable case of spiritual healing, 
and examines the whole question of therapeutic treatment 
by suggestion and psychic influences. 

. © 7 

Mr. Bryce’s book on the South American Republics, 
to be published by Messrs. Macmillan, will not, as was at 
first thought, treat mainly of constitutional and administra- 
tive questions. Unlike “The American Commonwealth,” it 
will give a general picture of the South American countries, 
and of their commercial development. 

* * * 


One of the most promising of the books announced for 
the early autumn is the journal of Macready, the famous 
actor, which has been prepared for the press by Mr. William 
Toynbee, and will be issued in September by Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall. Macready wrote up his diary with great regu- 
larity, and although Sir Frederick Pollock had access to the 
manuscript when preparing the “Reminiscences” that 
appeared two years after Macready’s death, it was thought 
that the time had not come for allowing the many references 
to contemporaries to be published. This veto has now been 
removed, and the coming volumes will give us many fresh 
glimpses of Bulwer Lytton, Dickens, Browning, Forster, Sir 


| 





Theodore Martin, Helena Faucit, Sheridan Knowles, 
Count d’Orsay, and other members of Macready’s circle, 


* * * 


BrocraPuies of police officials and detectives are, as , 
rule, full of interest, and “ The Life of Sir Howard Vincent,” 
which the late Mr. S. H. Jeyes had nearly finished before hig 
death, promises to be no exception. The book is to have g 
preface from Mr. G. W. E. Russell, and will be published 
shortly by Messrs. George Allen. Sir Howard Vincent was 
for sixteen years Director of Criminal Investigations at 
Scotland Yard. His other activities included soldiering, 
politics, authorship, and travel. 


* * * 


Srupents of dramatic craftsmanship will be glad to have 
the twelfth volume of Mr. William Archer’s edition of “The 
Works of Henrik Ibsen,” which has just been issued by 
Mr. Heinemann. It contains early drafts and sketches of 
all Ibsen’s plays, from “ Pillars of Society’’ onwards, with 
the single exception of “ An Enemy of the People.” These 
notes throw a great deal of light upon the genesis of Ibsen’s 
ideas, and the development of his craftsmanship, and they 
enable us to see the certainty of taste with which he strength- 
ened the weak points in the construction of his plays, 


. rejecting what was commonplace in favor of what was fresh 


and striking. “Not once,’’ says Mr. Archer, “is a scene 
or a trait suppressed which ought to have been preserved; 
not once is a speech altered for the worse.’’ 


* * * 


AN amusing anecdote concerning the age of Irene in 
“When We Dead Awaken’’—originally called “The 
Resurrection Day ”’—is quoted by Mr. Archer in his intro 
duction. The actress who played the part in the first 
production gave Irene a rather juvenile appearance, and 
Gunnar Heiberg, the dramatist, who tells the story, asked 
Ibsen her age. He replied, “Irene is twenty-eight year 
old.’”’ 

“That is impossible,” said I. 

He looked at me, measured me up and down, and said 
with crushing quietness, ‘‘ You naturally know better, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, I do,” I answered. And I set to work to prove 
that Irene must be at least 40 years old. . oe 

“Trene is supposed to be 28,” Ibsen interrupted me. 
“And why do you ask, since you know all about it?” 

He went away annoyed. ; 

Next day I received a letter from him which ran thus: 

“Dear Gunnar Heiberg,—You were right and I was 
wrong. I have looked up my notes. Irene is about 40 years old. 

** Yours, 


‘* HENRIK IBSEN.” 
* * * 


In M. Charles Bastide’s “ Anglais et Frangais du XVII". 
Siécle,” recently published by Messrs. Hachette, there are 
to be found a number of interesting facts about the French 
colony in London in the seventeenth century. It is sur 
prising to learn that for the seven years from 1650 to 1657 
London possessed a weekly journal entirely written m 
French. Its editor, Guillaume du Gard, was for a time 
headmaster of Merchant Taylors’ School, but was deprived 
of that office in 1649 for issuing the “ Defensio Regia pm 
Carolo Primo” of Salmasius. He promptly changed his 
politics, and in the following year started his “ Nouvelles 
Ordinaires de Londres.” The journal gave reports of the 
battles of the Civil War, translations of some of Cromwell's 
letters, and information about the different religious 
bodies, including a good deal about the Quakers, whom the 
editor describes as “gens malfaits et mélancholiques.” It 
is also the first French publication in which Milton’s name 


is mentioned. 
* * 


“Sorrpner’s Macazinn” is one of the best of the 
American monthly reviews, and English readers will be 
pleased to hear that it is to be issued in this country by 
Messrs. Constable. The May number of the magazine—the 
first to bear the Constable imprint—contains @ valuable 
series of articles on “‘ Water and Power in Industry,” 7 
by Mr. A. E. W. Mason, Mr. Robert Grant, and Mr. E. ¥: 
Hornung, and a number of capital illustrations. Mes™ 
Constable are also the English publishers of that other 
excellent American review, “ The Atlantic Monthly.” 
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Hediews. 





THE CHARACTER AND POLICY OF CRISPI. 


“the Memoirs of Francesco Crispi.” » Translated by MARY 
PRICHARD AGNETTI from the Documents Collected and 
Edited by THOMAS PALAMENGHI-CRISPI. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 2 vols. 16s. each net.) 


Ix the early days of the Italian movement, Francesco Crispi, 
on being asked by a fellow patriot, “ Are you a Mazzinian?” 
answered “No!” “A Garibaldian?” “No!” ‘“ What are 
you then?’’ ‘Sono Crispi.” “I am the man to save Italy 
in Sicily,"’ wrote the angry revolutionist, when Cavour, fear- 
ful of the administrative chaos that followed on the dramatic 
success of the Expedition of the Thousand, despatched his 
agent, La Farina, to watch events. The stalwart egoism, 
the imperturbable confidence in his own judgment, the in- 
domitable courage these words imply, is a key to Crispi’s 
success aS a revolutionary conspirator, and to his com- 
parative failure as a great statesman. Personally incor- 
ruptible, he was unscrupulous as to means; endowed with 
a perfervid but unchastened imagination, he cherished an 
unquenchable faith in the future of Italy as a Great Power, 
and such we find him in these chapters. Of the two bulky 
volumes, totalling a thousand pages, before us, and ably 
compiled by his nephew and secretary, the first covers the 
stirring period of the Sicilian Expedition and the annexation 
of the South of Italy to the Piedmontese Monarchy. The 
second treats of the dislocation of the political system of 
Europe that ensued on the Franco-German and the Russo- 
Turkish Wars, and the consequent re-shaping of the central 
European Powers in the Triple Alliance. The title, “ Me- 
moirs,’’ can hardly be applied with strict accuracy to the first 
of these volumes, which might more aptly be styled “Chapters 
from the Life and Correspondence of Francesco Crispi.” 
With the exception of a small note-book, from which the 
brief Diary of the Thousand is here printed, Crispi appears 
to have lost all his papers relating to, and the archives of, 
the campaign in Sicily. Nor can it be said that the present 
work adds aught of capital importance to the mass of 
material already published on the makings of modern Italy. 
The imperishable epic of the Thousand remains as we have 
read it in the glowing pages of Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, or 
in the more austere and virile chapters of Mr. Bolton King’s 
standard “History of Italian Unity.’’ The voluminous 
memoirs and official papers dealing with the Triple Alli- 
ance, available to the student of modern European history 
from French and German sources, are, indeed, supplemented 
by many interesting and intimate documents; but the main 
outlines of the diplomatic negotiations that resulted in the 
Alliance are not substantially modified. 

The earlier chapters of the first volume recite a piteous 
story of the penury and bitterness of exile after the triumph 
of the Bourbon cause at Palermo in 1849, softened, however, 
by Mazzini’s more than brotherly kindness, and by an abid- 
ing faith in the ultimate redemption of Italy. Succeeding 
chapters deal with the preparations for, and the sailing of, 
the Expedition of the Thousand in 1860. With the pardon- 
able piety of a kinsman, Garibaldi’s secretary is made to 
dominate the scene from the landing at Marsala to the com- 
position of the famous letter in which the victorious Dictator 
resigned his sword and office to Victor Emmanuel. Crispi is 
even credited with the authorship of the masterly strategy 
which, after Calatafimi, won the capital of Sicily in the teeth 
of 20,000 Neapolitan regulars. The compiler is, however, 
unable, or unconcerned, to clear his uncle’s memory from the 
charge of having forged the telegram which finally fixed 
Garibaldi’s wavering purpose and decided him to embark. 

Scant justice is rendered to Cavour in these pages. The 
great pilot of Italian Unity is unworthily portrayed as vain, 
Jealous, superficial, more concerned for a petty revenge on 
Garibaldi and for the aggrandisement of the Piedmontese 
monarchy than for the future of Italy. The unpopularity 
a Crispi’s autocracy evoked in Sicily is attributed to 

e machinations of Cavour’s agent, rather than to the 
+ care of edicts, many of them of the most trivial nature 
i gratuitously irritating, which the State Secretary rained 
: an excitable community. Indeed, the compiler appears 

maintain that but for Cavour’s determination to master 





events by sending Victor Emmanuel at the head of the Pied- 
montese army to invade Umbria and the Marches, Garibaldi 
and his headstrong secretary would have planted the vic- 
torious revolutionary banner on the Capitol at Rome. But 
Cavour, with wider vision and profounder appreciation of 
the tremendous hazard of the game, saw that the situation 
was fast getting out of hand ; that the whole future of Italy 
was at stake, and that a single false move would be fatal. 
With Austria sullenly watching her opportunity in the 
North-East ; with Louis Napoleon sympathetic, but harried 
by the French Clericals; the flower of the Bourbon army 
strongly entrenched on the Garigliano; all Eyrope, save 
England, hostile and menacing, and the solvent forces of 
inefficient and blundering administration at work in Naples 
and Sicily, Cavour, by one of those supreme acts of swift 
and sagacious courage for which he is famous in history, 
swept aside his irregular and unavowed instruments, seized 
the helm, and brought the vessel into haven. 

The second volume plunges us into the beginnings of the 
Triple Alliance and of the disastrous tariff war with France. 
Crispi has made his peace with the monarchy ; Italy, with a 
reorganised army and growing navy, is seeking to play a 
part among the Great Powers, and Crispi, President of the 
Chamber of Deputies, starts in the autumn of 1877 on the 
dipomatic mission to Bismarck at Gastein and Berlin, 
which failed of any immediate result save to arouse 
the suspicions and hostility of the French Republic. 
Crispi exerted all his persuasive powers—and they 
were not small—to secure a treaty of alliance with 
Germany against Austria, as well as against France. 
But the Iron Chancellor remained obdurate. “I am 
your friend,’ he said, “but I will not break with 
Austria ’”’; and on Crispi’s objection that neither Germany 
nor Italy could tolerate the occupation of Bosnia, he bluntly 
retorted, ‘‘ Then take Albania. Germany has no concern 
with Bosnia.’’ And, ‘‘ Take Albania,’’ too, repeated Lord 
Derby a month later. 

There are no Ten Commandments in the Chancelleries of 
modern Europe, and the spectacle is not an edifying one as 
the curtain is lifted for us in these pages on the conclaves 
of European diplomacy; on secret treaties that are no 
secret and that bind no Power who feels strong enough to 
break them; on mutual deception and mistrust. There is 
a significant sentence in Crispi’s report of an interview 
between himself and Lord Granville in 1882:—‘“ A short 
silence ensued while each watched the expression on the 
other’s face.’’ Were it not for the awful forces of death and 
destruction that are being juggled with, the solemn comedy 
of European diplomacy would raise a smile. The incident 
is only hinted at in these pages, but the responsibility of 
forcing Italy to Berlin along the humiliating road through 
Vienna, is, in no small degree, due to the duplicity of 
English statesmen. It was the disclosure by a clerical 
drudge in the Foreign Office that Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury were sitting at the Berlin Congress with a secret 
treaty in their pockets for the acquisition of Cyprus that 
led Bismarck to play the réle of honest broker between M. 
Waddington and Lord Salisbury, and to offer Tunis in com- 
pensation to France; it was Italy’s irritation at the occupa- 
tion of Tunis, with its large Italian population, that drove 
her into the arms of her arch-enemy at Vienna, whence an 
Italian King returned with the investiture of an Austrian 
colonel and the promise of Tripoli as compensation for the 
betrayal of Italian interests in Tunis. 

The question of Tripoli occurs again and again in these 
pages, and this opportune fact was not perchance without 
some bearing on the occasion chosen for the original publica- 
tion of the volumes and on the use of italics to 
emphasise certain expressions of acquiescence in the 
occupation of Tripoli, used by Jules Ferry and Lofd 
Salisbury in 1890. In July of that year, Crispi informed 
Berlin that if France were allowed by the Powers to obtain 
sovereign rule in Tunis, the occupation of Tripoli by Italy 
would follow. In the same month he suggested to Lord 
Salisbury that if Italy held Tripoli, Biserta would cease to 
be a menace to Italy and Great Britain, and, through the 
Italian Charge d’Affaires in London, received Lord Salis- 
bury’s assurance that Italy’s occupation of Tripoli will 
become an absolute necessity on the day when the status quo 
in the Mediterranean shall suffer any alteration whatsoever, 
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and must be accomplished regardless of what may happen in 
Egypt. But in words, not italicised, Lord Salisbury coun- 
selled a waiting policy, and warned Italy that an attack on 
Tripoli would be the signal for the dismemberment of 
Turkey, and that if she attempted to occupy that province 
in times of peace, and before any aggressive movement on 
the part of France, Italy would incur the reproach of having 
revived the Eastern question under eminently disadvan- 
tageous conditions, 

It is clear that in 1890 Crispi labored under an amazing 
delusion similar to that nursed by San Giuliano in 1911. 
He believed, on the report of his Consul at Tripoli, that the 
work of securing the Arabs was well advanced, and that, 
if deprived of their help, Turkey would soon yield before 
the Italian forces. ‘The country is weary of the Turkish 
occupation.”’ Equally at fault was Crispi’s judgment in 
the ill-omened African adventure in the Red Sea—an ad- 
venture, be it said, he was in a way responsible for initia- 
ting. It was a war of little importance, he informed Bis- 
marck, and that statesman’s subsequent warning not to get 
too deeply involved in Africa fell on indifferent ears. For it 
was precisely during Crispi’s last Ministry that the grandiose 
vision of a vast Italian colony in Erythrea ended in the 
calamitous defeat of Adowa, and the first African adven- 
ture of United Italy involved Crispi in its ruin, though 
he vainly tried to save his political reputation by destroy- 
ing some compremising telegrams before he left office, never 
to return again. But the volume closes before Adowa. 

A characteristic example of Crispi’s drastic methods 
of dealing with the Papacy is recorded (pp. 400-407). Crispi’s 
hot, suspicious imagination beheld in 1889 a France watch- 
ing to swoop down on Italy in an aggressive war. Lord 
Salisbury, he was informed, did not share his apprehensions, 
and Bismarck told the Italian representative that the idea 
was an insane one; but military preparations were hurried 
forward in Italy, and there were rumors of the Pope’s de- 
parture for France. Whereupon the old revolutionist sent for 
Cardinal von Hohenlohe, and the Pontiff was given “ a whole- 
some shock.’’ In an interview with Monsignor Sallua, the 
German Cardinal declared it was time to make an end of 
lies and pretences, and so rated Leo XIII.’s commissary that 
he began to weep and sought to excuse the Pope on the score 
of his age, finally admitting that the business of the Pope’s 
departure was a farce. Leo XIII.—so Hohenlohe continued 
to inform the Chief of the Foreign Office staff—was “in the 
power of a handful of intriguers and agents of Cardinal 
Monaco, ‘that bumpkin with coarse boots and a cunning 
head-piece,’ who intimidates the Pope with threats of the 
sufferings of hell.”’ 

We cannot close this review without a word of praise 
for the admirable English into which the translator has ren- 
dered the volumes before us. ‘ Lires’’ is, however, a curious 
double plural, and the transliteration of the conventional 
prefix to the name of an Italian M.P., as “the Hon.” will 
probably puzzle English readers who are unfamiliar with 
Parliamentary life in Italy. Each volume is well indexed 
and carefully printed. 





MR. WATSON’S NEW DRAMA. 


“The Heralds of the Dawn.” 


A Play in Eight Scenes. By 
WILLIAM WATSON. (Lane. 


4s. 6d. net.) 


THERE are many passages in this new dramatic poem which 
recall Mr. Watson’s earlier poetic power. There is the 
strenuousness of feeling and purpose which has been lacking 
in his later work, and the dignity and refinement of lan- 
guage which have never deserted him. In some respects 
it shows an actual gain in that it holds some grim, worldly 
wisdom which adds to its quality as a criticism of life. 
And yet the play as a whole, regarded as a dramatic poem 
to be read no less than as a play for the stage, misses its 
effect. If we picked up the book and read a few isolated 
passages here and there, we might be charmed with the 
delicacy of the verse, and stirred by fine pronouncements 
about liberty and justice; but, when we read it through, we 
find ourselves puzzled by expectations which come to 
nothing, and uninterested in persons who fail to repre- 
sent the contending principles which, apparently, the 
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author set himself to contrast. 

they have no dramatic sequel. 
the stage—recognition, prophecy, change of fortune— 
are freely used, and they have no important issues, 
At the last, when the King sucks the poisoned ring, the 
spectacle leaves us unmoved. The catastrophe has no just 
relation to what has preceded it. 

A drama such as this serves to verify the ancient dictum 
that a good plot is absolutely the first essential of a play, 
Here in this poem, we have a King of Ideonia and his gon, 
Prince Hesperus; Volmar, the commander of a victorious 
army, who returns from the conquest of a neighboring state; 
Abbo, a hunter, who kills Volmar; and Brasidas, a leader 
of the people. Brasidas and his fellow-citizens utter the 
opinions—which appear to be the motive of the play—con- 
cerning the brutality of war, the oppressive taxation of the 
poor, and the failure of justice. It seems that there is 
revolution in the air; Brasidas even threatens an attack on 
the prisons; but in the dénouement all this is forgotten, and 
the popular party has no share in the work of justice, 
There is the ominous tradition of the cedar-tree, the death 
of which is to bring the downfall of the royal family; but 
after the King has miserably soliloquised about the tree, 
the tree also is forgotten, and we hear nothing of the ex. 
tinction of the family. Volmar, the Commander of the 


Ideas are started, and 
Technical devices of 


‘Army, is stabbed at the gate of the Palace by Abbo of the 


Woods, who has been privately wronged by Volmar, and 
belongs to the defeated nation. In the just trial which the 
unjust King gives him, it is the King’s son, Prince Hesperus, 
who rises to defend him. Abbo is acquitted, not on grounds 
of popular justice, but because he had once benefited this 
royal prince. By reason of a rash oath, it is necessary for 
the King to abdicate, in order that his son may pardon the 
assassin. The subsequent accidental poisoning of the King 
is an anti-climax. 

The story, it must be confessed, is no more than a series 
of slightly connected incidents; and there are many stage 
devices which are theatrical without being dramatic. The fact 
seems to be that Mr. Watson, thrilled by certain generous 
modern ideas, has attempted to graft them on to the con- 
ventional setting of heroic drama, and has mixed the 
boundaries of the heroic-romantical and the realistic. The 
“majesty ’’ which “doth hedge a king” is one thing in 
the atmosphere of Shakspere; but this same majesty—we 
hear that ‘a king’s mind is so sentinelled and guarded ’’— 
has not the same impressiveness in the world of Brasidas, 
a leader of modern democracy. When Zoraya, the pro 
phetess, assures Brasidas that 


“Slowly the spirit of the world itself 
Is bringing to the birth all thou did’st dream,” 


Mr. Watson, in the old-fashioned way, must needs bring 
in a king’s son to “express the spirit of the world,” and 
this prince expresses it in the ‘old-fashioned, aristocratic 
way, which happens to be irrelevant to the popular 
demands. 

But if we take separate passages from “The Heralds 
of the Dawn,” we shall see that Mr. Watson has not lost 
his poetic power, and can express imaginative ideas and 
thoughts which might well have formed the substance of 
a better play. Parmenio, the liberal-minded Minister of 
State, is the one character which is consistently and subtly 
portrayed. Now and again he uses words which remind us 
distantly of Mr. Yeats rather than what we are accustomed 
to read in Mr. Watson :— 

‘But meet you not a strange mood in the land? 
No gaiety gambols by—and here and there 
Men congregate like birds that have fore-warning 
Of dread events in Nature.” 
And when Politian speaks of himself as “ middle-aged and 
unromantical,’’ and declares :— 


“TI have lived my life with things that can be touched, 
Tested and weighed,” 


It is Parmenio, the Minister, who reflects :— 


“* How covetable that strictly bounded mind, 
No shreds of twilight hanging loose upon it! 
Mine own leans out into the Dark, and so 
Hazards its very balance, in hope to catch 
The footfall of events ere they arrive, 
And from the Dark wins nothing. ’Tis to no purtp*? 
One plays the eavesdropper about Fate’s door. 
The servants there are incorruptible, 
And will not sell one secret to the world.” 
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Parmenio interests us when he speaks; the poet himself | 
speaks naturally through his lips. But when Prince Hes- | 
rus talks about the baseness of war, he falls into precisely 
that affectation of language which we should expect from the 
theatrical part he is made to play. Metaphor and antithesis 
are woven into his speech with a neatness that destroys con- 
riction. He is speaking of the game of war:— 
“Which men play basely or nobly, as themselves 
Are base or noble. But take it as we will, 
Destruction is a destroying, slaughter a slaying, 
We cannot yet make war as we make love, 
Carry a citadel by a serenade, 
And ride into a fortress on a sigh. 
For war is war, its chronicles at their best 
Dreadful, and at their worst an inventory 
Of all that is in Hell.” 


The defects in this drama, as we have suggested, are 
not defects which show a loss of poetic power in Mr. Watson. 
He has always been at his best in sonnets, lyrics, and in 
those forms of poetry through which he can express his 
mind directly. Drama requires a capacity of realising 
objectively the world of men as it actually is. Mr. Watson 
js interesting when he approaches men and things as seen 
through his own temperament. He is the poet of general 
ideas, of abstract principles; on another side, he is the poet 
of seclusion. In the far-away world handed down to us by 
the classics, in the contemplation of nature and literature, 
he is more at home than in the actual world which for him 
seems to carry little beauty. When he does deal successfully 
with great modern questions, as he did in the memorable 
sonnets in “The Purple East,’’ he views them in the light 
of the universal principles of duty, justice, chivalry, and 
honorable prestige. 

Mr. Watson has never been a great creator. He has 
never invented a style of his own. He has not impressed a 
new vision of life upon the material he has used. Rather 
he has been content to assimilate the spirit of all the poets 
that are already acclaimed as great, and has attuned his 
own fancy, his fine sensitiveness, to the forms of beauty that 
are established. Milton, perhaps, more than any poet has 
influenced his style, and this, curiously enough, just at the 
time when Milton’s influence is less than it has been for 
nearly two centuries. It is for this very reason that Mr. 
Watson is a poet invaluable to his contemporaries. He is a 
model of the law-abiding at a time when lawlessness is the 
fashion. He insists upon the sacred dignity of language and 
diction when it is customary to insist upon the supremacy of 
subject-matter, or to be content with a prettiness wholly lack- 
ing in dignity. Even in his least successful books, such as the 
“New Poems”’ published in 1909, his verse, lacking as it 
was in force and fulness of meaning, had at least metrical 
and verbal distinction; and was certainly superior to some 
of the later verse of George Meredith. “The Heralds of the 
Dawn ” surpasses by a long way the “ New Poems.”’ There 
is thought and feeling expressed again and again by his 
persons, and his beautifully contrived blank verse is always 
a pleasure to read. It is as drama, and as a continuous 
criticism of a world, half real, half unreal, that it so com- 
pletely misses the mark. 





CHRISTIANITY AND ART. 


“Christ on Parnassus: Lectures on Art, Ethics. and 


Theology.” By P. T. Forsytn, M.A., D.D. (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 10s. 6d. net.) 


Somz readers will think the title of this book a little 
fanciful, and most, perhaps, will use the word here or there 
as they read the pages in which Principal Forsyth discusses 
the relations of the several arts with religious thought. 
But the complaint (if it is made) will be a little needless. 
If Clement of Alexandria can speak of Christ as “my 
inomus,”’ meaning that Christ comes with a new music into 
the world, or as an actor taking a mask to play the drama 
of man’s salvation, “a fellow-actor with man ”’; if the early 
‘culptor and painter can figure Christ as Good Shepherd 





on the lines of Hermes the Ram-Bearer; such play of fancy 
. there is in Dr. Forsyth’s title for his book may be forgiven 
¥ the most conservative among us, 





The question is whether all the artists will forgive him, 
but he has doubtless made up his mind to endure it whether 
they do or do not. For it has been common knowledge since 
Plato’s day, and very likely before it, that “there is an old 
quarrel between poetry and philosophy,’’ and if it still con- 
tinues between art in general on the one side and theology 
in particular on the other, we need feel little surprise. The 
imperative claim made by art and made also by theology, 
exacting each the unconditional surrender of the other—well, 
that is a universal feature in all quarrels. Perhaps to-day 
the artist makes it in a much louder voice than the 
theologian; and this suggests to the onlooker that 
just at present the artist faction are a little weak in the 
scouting department, for the theologians, what with Mendel 
and the subliminal self and other impressive figures, are 
tolerably well awake to their situation. As for the artists, 
was there ever a time when (to borrow Bagshot’s antithesis) 
there was so much artistic temperament and so little art? 

“There is a sense in which Christianity is not favorable 
to art,’ Dr. Forsyth admits, but he shows the absurdity 
of the sweeping assertion of certain people of the artistic 
faction (not artists in any compulsive sense) that Christianity 
and art are mutuallyexclusive. He goes to history, and, tracing 
the story of the arts in turn from Greek onward into Christian 
and post-Renaissance times, he is able to show, in a series 
of most interesting studies, that there has been a progress in 
art parallel with that in thought; where the one has gained 
a deeper intensity, we find the same deepening in the other— 
where the one shows atrophy, the other does not thrive. 
“ Greece,” he says, “is, perhaps, the only land of which it 
can be said that its artists gave to their religion more than 
they received ’’—while, on the other hand, Christianity, in 
‘ giving to the individual that infinite value which we now 
feel to be his opened an entirely new and infinite 
field to art, the field of expression and characteristic in 
passion, sentiment, and affection.’’ Christian art has 
turned more to painting than to sculpture, and has gained 
thereby a new range and a new compass, and in color a new 
magic altogether. The architecture of Christendom, looking 
to other ideals than that of the Greek, to gathering men 
into the house of God rather than excluding them, and 
moving from Roman art to Gothic, achieved a new liberation 
of the soul in those suggestions of freedom and infinity that 
it wakens. Dr. Forsyth claims the grotesque for Chris- 
tianity—as another triumph. The Greek knew the 
grotesque, but his sense of it was less kindly. ‘“ There is 
all the Christian world of difference between the humor of 
Aristophanes and that of Shakespeare’’—the phrase has 
something of Dr. Forsyth’s mannerism about it, but it re- 
presents a great fact. What is it that makes this gulf? 
Was Shakespeare a Christian? Such questions miss 
the point the author aims at making (and does 
make, we think). The background makes the artist, 
in one sense. ‘What he needs,” said Goethe, “is 
a good head and a good inheritance ’’—background in a 
large spiritual sense—a community and a tradition, steeped 
in ideas and sympathies of the largest; and Shakespeare 
had this in far richer degree than Aristophanes had. 

When Goethe says “a good head,’’ Dr. Forsyth, we 
judge, will agree, for throughout he will annoy some of our 
artistic friends by his insistence on thought in art, as 
opposed to mere feeling. Hence he says things about music 
and its effect on those who merely listen to it that may 
surprise them—comparing the listening to music with the 
watching of football. “It invites men,” he is quoting from 
the German, “ and especially women, to dwell to an enervat- 
ing extent in a vague world of formless impulse, lawless 
emotion, vacant yearning, and impossible dreams.” Music 
in the great musicians, he sees and says clearly enough, is 
a very different thing. 

In a book like this there is much with which readers 
may quite properly disagree, and there ought to be. It 
deals with one of the profoundest struggles of which the 
human mind is capable—a struggle between at least two 
of the most essential faculties of the mind—the “old 
quarrel’ of which Plato spoke, which Plato knew best in 
his own heart, for in his nature if in any man’s that quarrel 
became conscious, and, becoming conscious, reached a certain 
stage of reconciliation for Plato, if not for others. That 
Dr. Forsyth will please everybody, neither we nor he can, 
or ought to, expect, That he writes of both the great com- 
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batants in that “old quarrel’’ with the keen interest and 
love that grow from old acquaintance, is one thing we must 
all recognise. It is a vivid book, full of provocation and 
kindliness and suggestion. 





A SANE IMPERIALIST. 


“The Theory of Distribution and Consumption.’ By 
T. Luoyp. (Nisbet. 15s. net.) 


Mr. Luoyp has written a very valuable book, damaged for 
influence by an unattractive and entirely inappropriate 
title. In the first place, it is not a work of theory, but of 
practical import; and, in the second place, it is not con- 
cerned with what economists call distribution and consump- 
tion, but with production. It is true that, at the outset, 
the writer indicates the total lack in works of political 
economy of any sufficient theory of consumption, and pro- 
pounds the problem which confronts every wide-eyed, 
thoughtful observer of modern business—viz., the constant 
failure of consumption to keep pace with the increasing rate 
of production. But, though he gives his readers to under- 
stand that he will furnish a solution to this problem, he 
does not really attempt to do so. For the substance of his 
book consists of a series of proposals for increasing the pro- 
ductive efficiency of the British Empire, without any en- 
deavor to indic&te in what way this increase of productive 
power will force a corresponding increase of consumption, 
which shall furnish it with full employment. To most 
economists this problem is without meaning, for they assume 
that every increase of productive power must always be 
fully utilised, and the product distributed for consumption. 
But Mr. Lloyd makes no such assumption in his opening, 
though throughout his subsequent discussions he seems to 
think he has made out a complete case by showing how the 
resources in the Empire may be improved—.e., how pro- 
duction may be enabled still further to outrun consumption. 

But, setting aside this curious obliquity of purpose, we 
find Mr. Lloyd’s book full of knowledge and of excellent 
judgment. It is, in effect, the best general survey of the 
economics of the Empire that has yet appeared. A con- 
vinced and thoroughly-informed free-trader, he sets before 
his readers the sound proposal of strengthening the business 
bonds of empire by so developing the natural and human 
resources of each section that the commercial intercourse 
between them shall become mutually more profitable. To this 
practical task he brings a mind at once full of faith in 
education and self-government, and thoroughly acquainted 
with the special business needs of the different countries. Edu- 
cation, a sound land-system, roads, and finances are the four 
main pillars of his economic edifice, and to these, in the 
case of India and Egypt, he adds irrigation. On all these 
subjects he preaches not in generalities, but in concrete 
terms. For the extraordinary efficiency of education as 
an economic force of progress, he continually points to the 
examples of Prussia and Japan. He forcibly criticises our 
English higher education as over-literary, and designed 
more to turn out decorative gentlemen than to fit students 
for “the real work of life,” either in the business or the 
human sense of that phrase. As for our “ popular” educa- 
tion, it is behind that of all the other civilised nations in 
efficiency. This is true even of England, but much more 
of Ireland, upon which he passes the following scathing 
judgment: “The public has, to all intents and purposes, 
no voice, and the Government feels that it can continue 
the system only by leaving the real management to the 
clergy. It follows that the nature of the education is bad ; 
that the method of education is worse; that the schools are 
usually badly built ; that they are worse lighted ; that they 
are cold; and that even the flooring is often disgracefully 
unhealthy.” Everywhere throughout the Empire he pleads 
for a larger and more intelligent education, more practical 
in methods, and more generously financed. To this “sound 
system of education,” he trusts more than to any other 
single force in India and in Egypt for the settlement of 
the dangerous feelings of unrest. For a more educated 


people, attaining a continual increase of production and 
purchasing power from the improved development of their 
country, will conform more rapidly to Western ideas and 
Western wants, and will acquire the capacity for self- 








government, which will fit them for participation in th 
Empire on terms satisfactory to the growing demands fg 
liberty and nationality. Such generous and enlightened 
doctrines are not propounded in vacuo; they are enforced 
by detailed concrete instances. The bulk of the volume jg 
taken up by a realistic discussion of the railroad and ir. 
gation policies, the methods of creating cheap and safe 
credit and savings banks for the agricultural communities, 
reformed methods of land tenure, adapted to the needs of 
each population, and similar business proposals. 

No part of his book is better worth consideration than 
that which deals with India. There is no shirking of diff. 
culties. Mr. Lloyd is well aware of the magnitude of the 
British task; he gives us full credit for good intentions 
and for some successes of achievement. But, making al] 
allowance for the existing poverty and for the expensiveness 
of a Western rule, he insists upon large increases of expendi- 
ture upon education, irrigation, credit banks, and other 
primary needs of progress. An increasing share of the 
capital required to ripen Indian resources, and to raise the 
intolerably low standard of living, ought to be provided 
from the “hoards ’’ already existing in India. The Govern. 
ment should direct their energies to creating a faith which 
should open these native hoards. “ A small part of the hoards 
would suffice to enter the people’s banks, to grow rapidly 
all over India, and to do a work of incalculable benefit to 
the small cultivators of the soil.” 

Mr. Lloyd traverses, in his survey, the principal sec- 
tions of the empire, dwelling slightly upon the self-govern- 
ing colonies, and discussing more fully those countries 
amenable to a central Imperial policy. He has always in 
mind some real contribution to the general wealth, such 
as the stimulation of cotton-growth in India and the Soudan. 
But the most: striking quality of his work consists in its 
union of definite business proposals with wide and liberal 
outlooks. He recognises the large part which the State 
must take in the work of development, both at home and 
in our overseas possessions. Everywhere he deprecates the 
injurious policy of allowing public lands to pass into un- 
controlled private ownership. He sees clearly that State 
railways are the only feasible policy, and that the State 
must take a growing part in organising a safe, cheap system 
of credit. He is a firm disbeliever in all forms of servile 
labor, not merely on humanitarian grounds, but also because 
he knows that it is bad economy to endeavor to develop 
any country with a laboring population precluded from any 
full stimulus to personal efficiency and from the growing 
means of exerting demand for commodities through an 
increase of their purchasing power. The gravest shadow 
which he sees lurking in the background of our Imperial 
development is the refusal of the white races in our colonies 
to give equality of opportunity, or even ordinary liberty of 
movement, to the colored races who form the vast majority 
of British subjects. Upon this, as upon other questions of 
high policy, Mr. Lloyd has many weighty things to say. 
Packed with information, fertile with suggestions, full of 
well-grounded faith, and destitute of empty rhetoric, the 
book stands as the best expression of sane Imperialism. 





MAETERLINCK’S SYMBOLISM. 


‘Maurice Maeterlinck.” 
5s. net.) 


By Epwarp THomAs. (Methuen 


Mr. Tomas opens this study by setting out a variety of 
reasons for Maeterlinck’s unquestionable popularity with 
English readers. Yet in this interesting category, he omits 
to mention what is perhaps the most potent reason of them 
all. The English temper dearly loves a man who seems 
to say things without actually saying them; who writes @ 
a given subject of adequate importance without committing 
himself irrevocably to the glory or terror of it; who, for 
example, will be poetic without being anything so uncom 
fortable or terrific as a poet; who will be a moralist while 
leaving fundamentals or ultimates severely alone; oF who 
will be artistic without being an artist. It is this that makes 
Maeterlinck so acceptable a writer to English readers 

It is curious to remember that the Belgian sage 1 * 
native of Ghent, a city midway between the medieval vis” 
of Bruges, where the mystic’s faith burst into a challenging 
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Gothic, and the modern fashionable excitement of Brussels, 
where the mystic’s faith does not exist, and is not likely to 
exist. It is difficult not to think of this while reading the 
“ Serres Chaudes” that are so indicative of the early Maeter- 
linck. In all those poems, one may see Maeterlinck reaching 
after that beauty of inner reality that the medievals took 
so firmly in their grasp, only reaching after it, not in the 
natural heat and lust of the spirit, but in the artificially 
engendered heat of a hot-house. The poem to which Mr. 
Thomas devotes so much attention in his chapter on 
“Serres Chaudes ” is typical of this :— 


“Les paons nonchalant, les paons blancs ont fui, 
Les paons blancs ont fui l’ennui du reveil.” 


We feel that these sluggish white peacocks are symbolical 
to the poet of some inner and nameless beauty; but we 
feel also that he conveyed his sense of this by the remote 
suggestion of symbolism, because he did not trust himself 
to sing authoritatively of it, and that, therefore, such vision 
as there was, losing its faith in its certitude, has to keep 
itself alive by a false and deliberate heat. In such a poem, 
it is already possible to see the makings of a mystic who 
is none too sure that he has anything to be mystical about, 
and who will find it difficult to trust his instinct wholly ; 
or, failing that, to abolish his mysticism altogether. 

In the series of plays that succeeded to “ Serres 
Chaudes ”’ the same thing manifests itself, couched dramati- 
cally instead of singing itself in a lyricism that was not 
intense enough to be lyrical. In the preface that Maeter- 
linck wrote to the later collection of his plays, he declared 
that great poetry is constituted of three principal elements, 
of which the last is: “enveloppant l’eeuvre entiére et 
créant son atmosphére propre, l’idée que le podte se fait 
de l’inconnu dans lequel flottent les étres et les choses qu’il 
évoque, du mystére qui les domine et les juge et qui préside 
i leur destinées.” Rightly, we think, he insists that all 
poetry, though possibly not so much lyrical as dramatic 
poetry, owes the significance of its appeal to the discovery 
of some new link between the visible and the invisible, 
between the temporal and the eternal. And when one 
seeks to discover what is the new link that he has discovered 
and presented in his plays, from “T’Intruse’”’ up to and 
beyond “La Mort de Tintagiles” (omitting “La Princesse 
Maleine’’ for obvious reasons), one is informed that “on 
y a foi & d’énormes puissances, invisibles et fatales, dont 
nul ne sait les intentions, mais que l’esprit du drame sup- 
pose malveillantes, attentives & toutes nos actions, hostiles 
au sourire, ila vie, 4 la paix, au bonheur.’’ The connection 
between this and the “Serres Chaudes”’ does not manifest itself 
at once, but it is none the less real. In one the poet is dis- 
covered seeing, as in a hot-house dream, a strangely indo- 
lent and even sultry beauty that he evades in symbolism, 
since he cannot trust it with passion, simply because in the 
other—in the older and more self-conscious form of drama— 
this inner reality is discovered not to be beauty at all, but 
rather something malevolent, hostile, and vindictive. 

It is impossible to regard malevolence, especially omni- 
potent malevolence, with passion, unless it be the passion of 
hatred. Nevertheless, it is the chief business of a poet to 
be a creator; not only or necessarily a creator of men or 
women, but a creator of wisdom and power, which he can 
chiefly do by the discovery of new correspondences between 
the seen and the unseen that Maeterlinck lays down as 
so necessary. But a continual passion of hatred obviously 
cannot create wisdom ; nor, since the object of the passion 
is omnipotent, can it create power. The poet is baulked 
at the very threshold of his business. It is only possible for 
him to adopt one of three courses. He may give over his 
singing ; he may sing a legitimate, but terrible and futile, 
rebellion and hatred, such as occurs in the closing words 
of “La Mort de Tintagiles,’’ or he may grope through the 
darkness with a dim light, such as happens in the greater 
body of his work, where he is not occupied with such purely 
mundane themes as “ Monna Vanna.”’ 

It is this problem that Maeterlinck presents which makes 
his earlier work such a peculiarly interesting study; for 

in his later work he has given over his earlier gropings 
for the assumption of a bland and civic ease. In the pre- 


face already mentioned, he said of the poet, “il hésite, 
tatonne, et s’il veut rester absolument sincére, il n’ose plus 
The two parts of 


se risquer hors de la réalité immédiate.” 
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this sentence are characteristic of the two parts of Maeten 


linck’s work; and in its later portion he has taken t 
himself a manner in which, as Mr. Thomas says of Arkél in 
“‘Pelléas et Mélisande,” he “can always speak like a philo. 
sopher, if not like a wise man.” 

With so interesting a problem before him, it is dis. 
appointing to find Mr. Thomas contenting himself with g 
category of Maeterlinck’s work, with a running commentary, 
Often, to be frank, there is not even the running commep- 
tary. A good portion of the book is taken up with deserip. 
tion of the plots of the various plays. This is entirely 
permissible, and even necessary; but in the very telling of 
the plot, it is possible to convey criticism of it and of the 
characters that constitute it, and this Mr. Thomas does not 
always do. Moreover, often just when we are faced by an 
interesting question of which Mr. Thomas has just opened 
the discussion, and which we are bracing ourselves expect- 
antly to follow, it is disappointing to find him leave his 
question unanswered and in mid-air. 

It is a pity that this should be the case; for, though 
Maeterlinck is by no means a great writer, he is a writer 
whose work raises a number of profoundly interesting ques- 
tions. Far from answering them, Mr. Thomas has not even 
put the greater number of these to himself. A notable excep- 


_ tion is the question of symbolism, as found in the “ Serres 


Chaudes ” volume, where he well indicates some of the weak- 
nesses of the method and conception. Yet, even if he has 
not given us the study that we should, perhaps, have been 
right to demand of him, he has certainly given us an excel- 
lent resumé of Maeterlinck’s work. 





A MISCELLANY OF FICTION. 


‘“ Wings of Desire.” By M. P. WILLcocks. 

“The Forest on the Hill.” 
6s. 

“Little Brother.” By GiLpert CANNAN. 

“The Malabar Magician.” By F. E. 
Windus. 6s.) 

“His First Offence.” By J. SrorER CLousTON. (Mills & Boon. 


(Lane. 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTs. 
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6s.) 
(Murray. 


(Heinemann. 63.) 
PENNY. (Chatto & 


6s.) 
“Denham’s.” By ALEXANDRA WATSON. (Smith, Elder. 6s) 


In Miss Willcocks’s new novel the plot is not the thing. 
There is a story that jogs along pleasantly enough, and such 
incident as it gives us is human incident, and serves to 
link together the rather tangled lives of the little community 
of souls to whom the author introduces us. But the real 
interest and cleverness of the book are to be found in the 
presentation of the people in it—in the study of motives 
rather than in the actions that follow; and there is not 
a dull page in “Wings of Desire,’’ because its men and 
women are so easy to make friends with. If the reader 
has a criticism to offer, it is that there is something a little 
unnatural in the assemblage of so many different types, % 
many likeable people, in one ordinary English. country 
district. It is impossible not to be grateful, however, for 
their creation. There is the selfish old dilettante, Hereford, 
“one of those terrors who regard the domestic hearthstone 
as a lecture platform, framed for man’s convenience by the 
connivance of the centuries”; and who discourses thus 
of his two daughters to the lover of one of them:— 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the old man joyously, “ that’s the way 
to do it. To come in upon one without fuss So very 
different from Anne. We expected her yesterday, but instead 
came nothing but wires. But what can you expect 

. of a young woman who is learning to inspect meat? ... 
To inspect meat!” said Mr. Hereford, raising his voice, “ for 
that is the latest craze of this amazing female. . Public health 
work, they call it. Faugh!”’ 

“Seems queer,” said Knyvett. ‘“ But I suppose it’s all 
right. If meat has to be eaten, meat must be inspected.” 

‘But not by a woman,” said Mr. Hereford firmly. . 
**The only person Sara loves is Anne and she is doing 
her best to ruin the girl’s life. It is just an instance of what 
I have always maintained, that a woman should never lore 
She can’t stand so strong a passion. Sara has no particular 
affection for me, and after ten years of married life she ist 
likely to have much left for her husband; yet to both of w 
she acts ideally. As daughter and wife she is all thats 
father and husband could desire. She is only unwise whet 
she loves.” 

Knyv2tt himself is well described in a sentence wher 
the author says of him that one thing only had terrors {ot 
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him—‘“ a fear of being engulfed by the octopus of human 
complication.”” Then there is Sara’s unsatisfactory hus- 
band, who “resented strongly any attitude of criticism in 
the women that belonged to him”; whose latest novel, 
according to Sara, was “full of the clatter of broken com- 
mandments, but then the old decalogue nowadays is just 
like an old chart—no use in unexplored seas.’’ And there 
are a number of minor characters, each a study in itself, 
sometimes almost too complete a type to be quite natural, 
yet always interesting; and if the small circle of people 
round which Miss Willcocks’s story revolves err on the side 
of being unusual, they do not err on the side of being 
commonplace. 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts does not err on the side 
of being sensational in the telling of his story, 
“The Forest on the Hill,” nor his characters on 
the side of being unusual. The book is a _ care- 
ful piece of work; in the whole of it there is not a 
single piece of slipshod writing; and the influence of 
Nature, of the Nature of Dartmoor, is felt all through, and 
is made to account for a kind of fatalism that seems to hold 
all the characters in its grip. It is a dull book, for all 
that. There is too much description, too much conscious 
effort to intertwine scenery with human motives—it takes 
a Hardy to do this—and the whole thing moves far too 


slowly towards a climax that misses being great. The © 


cleverest featuxe in the book is the study of Drusilla, a kind 
of passionate woodland creature, in her love for Timothy 
Snow, and a level-headed, gentle wife, in her love for the 
man, Redstone, whom she marries. One of the best-written 
passages is that describing the meeting between Snow and 
Drusilla, after her marriage :— 

“Her voice was good to him. Her reflections, pauses, and 
her trick of saying a few words very slowly and then 
fluttering to the end of a sentence in a breath—these things, 
and the leaf falling around them, and the vision of Yarner, 
awoke in him a sense of return into the past. His heart 
hungered for her under her level speech, and she, who had 
listened and felt satisfied by his tones that all was going to 
be smooth, grew startled when she looked into his face 
presently; because his eyes spoke another language than his 
tongue, and she, who knew what hunger was, saw the light of 
it flickering there. . . . She left him impressed with the 
fact that she was very happy—as happy as ever she had been 
in their love time; and he perceived that whatever were her 
feelings when she accepted Redstone, the result had been 
absolutely successful and led to joy. She was exceedingly 
explicit, and he noticed that a certain subtlety proper to her 
old self was not apparent now. A charm of tender thought 
and gentle imagination lacked from her speech, and he sup- 
posed, either that intercourse with the practical Redstone had 
quenched it, or that it was an ephemeral beauty of soul 
awakened by her love for him and perished with that love.” 


But not this vision of Drusilla, nor Timothy’s own 
passage to salvation from the brutality of a youth’s stand- 
point that causes his uncle to remind him that ‘‘ women 
ain’t domestic animals,” can redeem “The Forest on the 
Hill” from the charge of dulness, a cardinal sin in fiction. 

There is a different kind of tediousness in “ Little 
Brother ’’—the tediousness of being too clever. It is full 
of epigrams, full of brilliant revelations of character and 
bits of conversation; but it is all about nothing. Stephen 
Lawrie is drawn with a heavy hand; his character of all 
others, the Little Brother of mankind, should have been 
left undefined, elusive. It is, on the contrary, heavily out- 
lined and heavily filled in, and Stephen is a rather un- 
pleasant young man, and not, we venture to think, the 
young man Mr. Gilbert Cannan meant to draw, who would 
have been a real creation. The earlier part of the book 
is good; the tediousness only begins when Lawrie goes to 
London, and frequents a series of particularly unconvincing 
literary and other circles, gets half engaged to two young 
women, who do not live for one moment in any part of the 
book, and finally marries the only real feminine creature 
in the book, a little servant-girl, who has been driven on 
to the streets for a living ,and has come out of it an honest 
woman, far too good for such a husband. The book gives 
the impression of having been flung carelessly together. It 
opens admirably in a middle-class provincial home, where 
Stephen’s father, to do him justice, “resisted the habit of 
our town, by which parents regard children as capital which 
can be turned to profit during the years between leaving 
school and marriage.’’ Stephen is never understood in that 


home, When he asks for books about Napoleon, he is given 








“Holland Rose and Lord Rosebery, chaperoned by Sel. 
Help”; and the only person he loves there, a spendthrift 
grandfather, dies when he is ten. At Cambridge, his efforts 
towards individuality are as little understood as at home, 
and he is ducked in the fountain, and finally goes down gi 
the end of his first year. The best scene in the book—the 
least self-conscious, at all events—is the one in which the 
scattered members of a family that was never united by 
affection, return home to meet over the death-bed of their 
mother. On the whole, the book is very disappointing as q 
successor to “ Peter Homunculus.” 

For plain, ordinary tales of incident, the collection of 
Indian stories in “The Malabar Magician” may be read 
with little trouble and a good deal of interest. They ar 
all written round an old native magician, the Kurumba, 
who possesses hypnotic power, and uses it to heal or to kill, 
according to his whim. The scene is laid on the West Coast 
of South India, and gives the impression of being a true 
picture of life there. The book is written in a straight. 
forward, unornamental sort of way, and shows entire sym- 
pathy with the native point of view, and not a little humor, 
The only Englishmen in it are the Inspector and Assistant. 
Superintendent of Police; the other people of the stories 
are all natives, and there is enough real magic in the tales 
to make them exceedingly readable. The one called 
“Treasure” is particularly good; so is “The Casting Out 
of a Devil.” 

Another readable piece of fiction is “‘ His First Offence,” 
by Mr. J. Storer Clouston. Wildly improbable, it is told in 
such a way that the reader does not feel, till he has laid 
down the book, that no Bishop would turn detective, as 
the Bishop of Bedford does; that no Lord Francis would 
meet a lady parlourmaid often enough in a Bond Street 
tea-shop to offer her marriage without discovering what her 
profession was; that no literary man, however unworldly, 
would, for the sake of giving his episcopal cqusin a good 
dinner, involve himself in such a series of complicated 
episodes as lead to his being able only to re-enter his ow 
house in St. John’s Wood as a newspaper reporter of the 
murder he is supposed to have committed. But what does 
this matter in a book that does not set out to obey any of 
the canons of realistic fiction? “His First Offence” is 
thoroughly good fun, and races along merrily from the first 
page to the last. 

It is a little difficult to discover why books like 
“Denham’s” should be written. It is the story of a boys’ 
school in Switzerland, as good a subject as any other if 
handled by an artist. Handled by the writer of “Den- 
ham’s,” it becomes maudlin trash; and it is almost im 
possible to believe that the same hand wrote “The Case 
of Letitia,” which, if not a great book, certainly contained 
promise. Miss Watson can do much better work than this. 





The Geek in the itp. 


Price Friday _ Price Friday 


morning. morning, 

May 3. May 10. 
Consols ss oe wth ies oe 784 i ae 
Midland Deferred ... — ices me 704 a 
Canadian Pacific ... bce on -- 262 ww BH 
Mexican Railway Ordinary... ae 50}xd_... - 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 oie — -» 101% on 
Union Pacific nies aoe le o. wae vee 1734 


Tue Money Market was agreeably surprised by ti 
reduction of our Bank rate to 3 per cent., which contrast 
with the Berlin rate of 5 per cent., and shows a confident 
in the outlook which has reassured the Stock Markets 
where comparative dulness has followed the recent wave of 
speculative activity. 

The most remarkable economic event of the week has ce 
tainly been the publication of the Board of Trade returns ft 
April. As the strike had so little effect on the March figu™ 
it was thought that the April ones would show a heavy 40? 
But the fall in British exports, compared with April of last 
year, is only £2,805,000, of which £1,838,000 is accounted fet 
by coal and coke, while iron and steel manufactures Wer 
over a million lower. The amazing thing is that in spile® 
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the dislocation of the shipping trade there should have been | pay a good dividend, as the interim distribution wa, 


an increase of over eight and a half millions sterling in 
our imports. The rise proves the optimism of our manu- 
facturers, for out of this total raw cotton contributes an 
increase of £3,472,000, wool an increase of £1,373,000, and 
other textile materials another £463,000. On the whole, 
there is every appearance of a continued boom in trade if 
only the trouble in the Near East can be removed. Our 
shipping has lost a good deal already by the closing of the 
Dardanelles. 


Tue AtLantic Trust. 


, 


The loss of the “Titanic”’ is another blow at the great 
Morgan Shipping combine, usually known as the Atlantic 
Trust, but properly called the International Mercantile 
Marine. This Trust was formed in 1902 by a consolidation 
of the American Line, the White Star Line, the Red Star 
Line, the Atlantic Transport Line, and the Dominion 
Line. The Leyland and the National Companies are con- 
trolled through ownership of stock. Bonds are outstanding 
to the amount of $78,534,000, while the outstanding stock 
amounts to $51,730,000 6 per cent. Cumulative Preferred and 
$49,931,000 common. The securities of the Trust are quoted 
in New York and Liverpool, but not in London. Before the 


loss of the “ Titanic,’’ International Mercantile Marine Com- ~ 


pany’s 44 per cent. bonds were selling around 69, the 6 per 
cent. Cumulative Preferred Stock was quoted around 24, and 
the common shares around 6—prices which, as the financial 
editor of the New York “ Evening Post’’ observes, suggested 
the probability of a future financial reorganisation. That 
impression, he adds, was strengthened by the bad news. 
Between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000 of the $12,000,000 loss 
was expected to fall upon the International Mercantile 
Marine Company. “ According to the annual report for the 
twelve months ended December 31st, 1910, the last one pub- 
lished, the insurance fund amounted to only $530,000, or 
one-sixth of the amount that must be made up. How the 
difference is to be adjusted is a question which security 
holders of the Shipping Trust are asking.” The Trust, I 
believe, has never paid any interest on its Preferred shares. 


Nitrate Reports. 


Some weeks ago we recalled the attempt to boom Chilian 
nitrate shares about a year back. The advance in the price 
of nitrate in the past year has certainly realised the antici- 
pations which were published so freely, the price of nitrate 
being about 30s. per ton more than it was a year ago. ‘The 
reports of one or two companies have just been published, 
and show that the advance in prices has had a marked effect 
on profits. The Salar del Carmen Company’s net profits are 
£40,247 as compared with £21,207 last year, and the dividend 
has been raised from 20 to 30 per cent. The shares now 
stand at 3}, yielding about 84 per cent. In this case profits 
have been divided practically up to the hilt. The Angela 
Company has net profits of £25,245 as compared with £12,310 
last year, and the dividend is 25 per cent. ior the year 
against 74 per cent. The amounts carried to reserve would 
have provided another 7} per cent. had they been distributed. 
These shares stand at 2 9-16, and yield about 93 per cent. 
This company has written its assets down well, and the shares 
are fairly cheap in comparison with others, though the life 
of its grounds is not so long as some. The shares are mainly 
dealt in at Liverpool. Following is a list of the companies 
whose annual reports will shortly be issued, showing the 
dividends paid last year :— 


Last 

Div. Interim 
Share. 1910-11. Div. Price. 

Per cent. Per cent. 
Alianza as 5 20 10 153 
Lagunas Nitrate 5 2 nil 28 
Lautaro = 5 8 8 11} 
San Sebastian 5 5 nil 5} 


The Anglo-Chilian has announced a final dividend at the 
rate of 20 per cent. per annum, making 15 for the whole 
year, and the yield is consequently about 4% per cent. This 
is rather disappointing, but £27,000 has been added 
to the carry forward. In the above list Lautaro should 


| 


| 








equal to the whole of the dividend paid for last year, San 
Sebastian are more speculative on the profits declared in 199 
but the company will probably pay more than the 5 per cent, 
paid for last year, as the new plant will have been jy 
operation. 


A Trust CompaNny’s Report. 


The report of one of the largest trust companies, the 
Industrial and General, has just been issued. This trust 
has a total share and loan capital of £3,000,000, and in its 
balance-sheet its investments are valued at £2,964,673, 
value which the report states is ‘amply represented.” Jp 
addition to a complete list of the investments,.which should 
form a part of the annual report of every well-managed 
trust company, classifications are given showing that 44 per 
cent. of the investments are industrial securities, and 32 per 
cent. of the whole are in Great Britain. Thus the company 
holds a very large number of British industrials, prohably a 
larger proportion than any other trust company. For the 
year just closed a 9 per cent. dividend on the ordinary stock 
is paid as compared with 8} per cent. for the previous year, 
Allocations to reserve funds from revenue total £28,000, o: 
enough to pay a further 3 per cent. on the capital. On the 
basis of the 9 per cent. dividend the ordinary stock yields 
£5 6s. per cent., and this is a very good return when we 
consider that distribution of the full revenue would raise the 
yield to 7 per cent. In addition to the sums set aside from 
revenue, £30,562 profit on realisation of securities was als 
added to the reserves, raising them to £450,000. The com- 
pany’s 44 per cent. Cumulative Preference Stock yields nearly 

4 per cent., and the Debenture Stocks 44 per cent. Owing 
to the high dividend paid on the ordinary capital these stocks 
are very well secured, and provide good investments for those 
desiring a fair yield with the minimum of risk. 


LUCELLUM. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Head Office—BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 











Assets Exceeds £23,000,000. 


Chairman: 


THE RIGHT HON, LORD ROTHSCHILD, 6.C.V.0. 





Among the classes of Insurance Business transacted by 
the Company are the following :— 

(1) Life Insurance, with and without Profits, with 
special provisions for the payment of Estate 
Duties. 

(2) Fire Insurance of every description. 

(3) Insurances to cover Loss of Rent, Interest and 
Profit consequent upon Fire Damage © 
property. 

(4) Marine Insurance. 

(5) Burglary, Theft, and Plate-Glass Insurance. 

(6) Accident, including Personal Accident, Motor 
Car and Employers’ Liability Insurance, 

Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies # 
also granted. 


Applications for Agencies are entertained, and Pr 
spectuses with other papers may be had on written of 
personal application. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER (Xe NOS) 


BANK, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 


CAPITAL - £14,000,000, in 700,000 Shares of £20 each 
Paid-up Capital, £3,500,000. 7 Reserve, £4,000,000 


joint Managers -ALF RED MAYO HAWTHORN (lead Ofice), THOM AS JAMKS 





RUSSELL (Colonies and Agencies) FRANK WILLIAM HOWETT (Country) | 


joint Secretaries—AUSTIN ALROW KEMPE, GEOFFREY PAGET. 


Head Office: 41, LOTHBURY, E.C. 
LOMBARD STREET OFFICE: 21, Lombard Street, 
F. J. BARTHORPK, Manager. 
WEST END OFFICE: 1, St. James’s Square, S.W. 
A. HARDING, Manager 
FOREIGN BRANCH: 82, Cornhill, E.C. 8S.S. KAHN, Manager. 


Also 104 Metropolitan & Suburban Branches & 232 Country Branches 
and Agencies. 


E.C. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS are opened on the usual terms. 
Customers are given facilities for the transfer of money to or 
from any office of the Bank. 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS.—Sums of £10 and upwards are 
received on deposit at interest, subject to notice of with- 
drawal, or by special agreement, in accordance with the usual 
eustom. 

EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE business undertaken, 

PURCHASE AND SALE of Stocks and Shares effected. 

DIVIDENDS, ANNUITIES, &c., received. 

THE AGENCY OF FOREIGN AND COUNTRY BANKS 
js undertaken, and every description of Banking Business 
transacted. 

CURRENCY DRAFTS, CIRCULAR NOTES, and 
LETTERS OF CREDIT are issued, and TELEGRAPHIC 
TRANSFERS made to all parts of the world. 

APPROVED FOREIGN DRAFTS are purchased, and 
collections undertaken. 

DOCUMENTARY CREDITS are established, and every 
facility given for dealing with Documents at home and Abroad. 


The Officers of the Bank are bound tc secrecy. 


‘TH 
THE SURGIGAL AID SOCIETY. 
Chief Offices: Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 
TeLKpHoNE No. 12232 CENTRAL. 


Patron - HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—The Right Hon. The EARL OF ABERDEEN, P.C., 6.C.M.G., K.T. 


This Society was established in 1862 to supply 
SPINAL SUPPORTS, LEG INSTRUMENTS, TRUSSES, 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, etc., 
and every other description of Mechanical Support to the 
Poor, without limit as to locality or disease. Since the 
commencement of the Society it has supplied over 


730,000 APPLIANCES TO THE POOR. 


Annual Subscription of .. £0 10 6 { Entitles to Two Recom- 
or Life Subscription of .. £5 5S O § mendations per Annum; 
the number of Letters increasing in proportion to the 

; amount of Contribution. 
: SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are EARNESTLY 
SOLICLT ED, and will be thankfully received by the Bankers, 
Messrs. BARCLAY & Co., LTD., Lombard Street, or by the 
Secretary, ut the oflices of the Society. 
RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Seerctary. 






BANKING. 





THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED. 





Notice is hereby given that the RATE of INTEREST allowed at the 
Head Office and London Branches of this Bank on Deposits subject 
‘o seven days’ notice of withdrawal, is this day reduced to One and 
4-Half per cent. per annum, 

CHARLES Gow, General Manager. 
5, Princes Street, Mansion House, 9th May, 1912. 


PARR’'S BANK, LIMITED. 


7 Notice is hereby given that the RATE of INTEREST allowed by this 

= at the Head Office and Metropolitan Branches on Deposit at 

— call is One and a-Half per cent. per annum until further 
B R. W. WHALLEY, Director and General Manager. 
artholomew Lane, E.C., 9th May, 1912. 
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The Yost Typewriter Co.,Ltd. 
50, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE, 
) 
ee ——— 


The Trouble attached to (} 
making a change— 


often hinders the adoption of a | 
better article, But the trouble is 
apt to be exaggerated. 


You may have been rubbing along 
with a typewriter which turns out 
indifferent work, when just a few 7 
minutes’ consideration of a “Yost” 


would put you in touch with a much \ 

superior machine. | 

Make the effort and we will save you 

as much trouble as possible. On re- 

ceipt of a P.C. or telephone message a t 
! 


Visible 


Y O ST Typewriter 


will be sent on FREE TRIAL, with- ( 
out risk or obligation on your part. 





your letter-paper 



















You will save in cost 
and gain in effect 


1/- Per box of 5 quires 1/= 


Of your Stationer 
Samples free from W. H. Smith & Son 


Wholesale and Manufacturing Stationers 
Kean Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
London 
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APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


——_______ 





THE SYDNEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA, 


Applications are invited from University graduates qualified to 
fill the position of Head Master of the above school. Salary £1,200 
pen annum, with a pension of per annum at or after age 65. 
As the school is undenominational in character, the Trustees wish to 
invite applications from laymen only. There will be an allowance 
of £100 for travelling expenses to Sydney. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to 
whom applications, stating age, and accompanied by names of 
references and five copies of not more than three recent testimonials, 
should be sent not later than July Ist, 1912. 

AGENT-GENERAL FOR NEW SOUTH WALES. 

123, Cannon-street, London, E.C. 

May 6th, 1912. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, 
PRIOR’S FIELD, GODALMING. 








Three Entrance Scholarships of £50 a year each, tenable 
for three years from September next, are offered to girls of 
14, 15, and 16 respectively. Application for particulars 
should be made to Mrs. BuRTON-BROWN, at Prior’s Field. 


_ EDUCATIONAL. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


EKaucation thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pros- 
pectus address : Principal, BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE. R.8.O 


CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits of 
work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and individual 
reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, ding 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students. 

Principalis—Miss Theodora E Clark and Mire K M. Eliia 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Scholarships Examination in July. Particulars in Public Schools 
Year Book, or, more fully from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘* Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 











MALVERN COLLEGE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. One 
or two of £87, five or more of £50, five or more of £30 (£21 for 
Days Boys), per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12 for one year 
awarded to the boy who does best in Examination. Council Nomina- 
tions, value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well 
but fail to obtain a Scholarship. For particulars apply to the Head- 
master or Secretary. 











First-Class Modern Commercial 


or Classical Education nr A L * 
€ ‘ 
TT ia T T srarrorashin® Tiwetrated 


BACMINTON HOUSE, 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. ” Founded 1859, 
Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. (London). 
(Successor to Miss Bartlett 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 2nd. 
Full particulars on application te the Head Mistress. 





$$... 


FOUNDED 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 
SURREY. 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.) 
Second Master: Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.). 
Large resident Staff including Six University Graduates, 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Splendid situation on the North Downs. 
Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. 

Small classes. averaging only 10-15 boys. 
Inspection welcomed at any time. 


FULL PROSPECTUS on application to the Head Master. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W. 


SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 per annum and 
EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 annum will be 
awarded at the next Examination, in July, if candidates of sufficient 
merit present themselves. The Governors have the power to in 
crease the £40 scholarships to £80 if they consider that the circum. 
stances of a successful candidate render this necessary. Application 
should be made to the Bursar. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. Forthcoming Examination. 


Junior Appointments in certain Departments (18-19}), 

30th May. 

The date specified is the latest at which applications can be 
received. They must be made on forms to be obtained, with 
— from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 

urlington Gardens, London, W. 





The May 


BOOK MONTHLY, 


now on sale, price 6d., has among 
its varied literary contents an 
article describing a visit to the 
actual Garden of Allah in North 
Africa. The whole number is 
good, a budget of news from the 
outer world, and you ought to 
get it. 








Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co., 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 











° COLLEGE: Pr Pp 
(Oa) R, L. AGER, M.A., 
Oxford Headmaste 
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PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 


Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb. ), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNBLL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 


= COLLEGE, ERDINGTON. For Physical Train- 
ing and Hygiene. A full professional course for girls in Ling's 
Swedish System; games, dancing, swimming, hygiene. 
ments obtained. Send for illustrated prospectus. 


Good appoint- 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL 


(Under the Management of the Society of Fréends). 





For full particulars and for copies of the Prospectus, apply 
to the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 











Che Economist. 


(ESTABLISHED 1843.) 


Weekly Commercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, ané 
Railway Monitor. 

A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER. 

Price 8d. By Post, 844. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
COLONIES AND ABROAD, £2 4s. 

The established authority on all Financial and Commercial 
subjects. In addition to a large high-class general circulatio 
the ECONOMIST issubscribed to by Banking Houses, Chambers 
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oppoSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


“THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London, 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 








Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Leunges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


. , Thackeray Hotel—‘ Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses { Kingsle ey Hotel—“* Bookcraft, London.” 





LONDON, 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Dires., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston “Square, W.C. 


ABERYSTWYTH. 


ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 
in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath. 


g 














LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. oe Ee Weaver. 
LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. Grounds 9 acres. 
MALVERN. 


AARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson 
KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 18% 
PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &c. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes) 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles 


‘SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. | 
SILLOTH HYDRO. A small, homely estabiishment. Baths, 
massage. Send for Prospectus. C. Hawkins, Proprietor. 


GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Garage and stabling. 
*Phone 8 Silloth. W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. _ 








SLATEFORD. 
EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC. On Craiglockhart Hill. 
Beautiful scenery, walks, and drives. Trams to City, 2d. 
SOUTHPORT. 


ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord 8t., Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. Tel. 647. 


KENWORTHYS HYDRO. Near Pier & Lord St. Lounge, lift, 
120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., eto., baths. Tel. 60. Wires 
“ Kenworthys.” Prospectus, Manageress. 


SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 


TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 


WORCESTER. 
HARRISON'S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad 8t., Ist-Class Temp. Tel. 212 




















AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
Inga Restpence. 


Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 


Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; ist-Class; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (iiear West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 











BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. H. J. ‘Preston. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. EB Richard, ‘Manager. 
BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. *Phone «& J. Little. 
CONWAY. 
LARK HILL Boarding Establishment. Beautiful scenery. (Tel. 186.) 
DEAL, 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 8. R. Jefferson. 
DROITWICH. 


WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive ) terme. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). _ Scotland’s 











leading Hotel. 
: FOLKESTONE. 
TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
clipe a Miss Brett and Miss Rendall. 
GREAT YARMOUTH. 
Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. - Rogers 


v GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
E “EK WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


SAVOY HOTEL. 





cou ILFRACOMBE. 
“INGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
LEEDS. - 
HOTEL METROPOLE. ___2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 


COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. First-Class. 








THE 


Saturday Westminster 


This week's issue will contain, in addition to the 
regular features :— 

BEHIND BOW WINDOWS, by Edith Hammond. 
SHADOW PICTURES FROM DICKENS, by “F.C.G.” 
No. IV.—Mr. Micawber. 

BROWNING : A Child’s Recollections, by Violet Hunt. 
Obsolete Stage Humours, by E. F. S. 


The First of a Series of Poems entitled 


THE SCHOOLMASTER, by C. E. Lawrence. 


A Special Review of Mr. William Watson’s New Poem,” 
“The Herald of the Dawn.” 


Correspondence on the Immorality of Music. 


NEW NOVELS. 


“F.C.G.” Cartoons. Gallery Notes. Events of the Week. 
SIXTEEN PAGES. ONE PENNY. 


Saturday Westminster. May 11. 





Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 














NOTICE, 
Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. peR ANNUM. ForeIcn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
PusuisHine Co., Lrp., and crossed “ National Provincial 
Bank.” 
Telephones : — Business : Gerrard 4035. Editorial : 
Central 4511. 
Telegrams: “ Nationetta,’’ London. 
Single copies of THz Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 
Canada—The Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street, 
Toronto; The Montreal News Co., 386 and 388, 
St. James Street, Montreal. 
U.S.A.—The International News Co., 83 and 85, Duane 
Street, New York. 
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GREAT NOVEL 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 


GEORGE By 

WENDERN _ JOHN 

GAVE A INGLIS. 
RTY | 6s. 


‘‘Hans Breitmann gife a barty, 
Vhere ish dot barty now?”’ 




















A story of love and finance which will qualify as one of the greatest works of 
the year. 


2 IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


CHIEFS AND CITIES OF CENTRAL THE HISTORY OF THE INDIAN. 


AFRICA. Across Lake Chad, by Way of British, MUTINY. Reviewed and Illustrated from Original 
ce ll gl gee lane ell A Seg Documents by G. W. FORREST, C.I.E., ex-Director of 
cosa y ieess eee Se ee Records, Government of India. Vol. III. With Plans 


and Illustrations. 20s. net. 





“Miss Macleod’s eagerly awaited book is provided with all the. ele >ments 


to command success, and it has the merit which deserves it.”—-Datly “Mr. Forrest's book should be on every Englishman's bookshelf. It 
Chronicle. contains a national epic.” - Standard. 








‘**THE BOOK TO BUY.” 


THE NONCONFORMIST TREASON ; 


OR, THE SALE OF THE EMERALD ISLE. 
By MICHAEL J. F. M‘CARTHY, 


Author of ‘‘ Priests and People.” 6s. 


MORNING POST.—“T he main lines of the corrupt understanding between the Irish Nationalists and the forces of political Nonconformity are well brought out.” 
DUBLIN EXPRESS.—* Timely, Unanswerable. Every Unionist will wish it a record circulation.” 


5S NEW G/- NOVELS. 


“The name of BLACKWOOD on a novel is a guarantee of good literature."—Saturday Review. 











A DERELICT EMPIRE. By MARK TIME. YELLOWSANDS. By ADAM GOWANS 

ne kabl el. . , Theh f Blackwood has an heredit mwzumE sie 
interest ‘ts tele Roos sg _—, A Derelict ie - worthy of the firme WHYTE, author of “The Templeton Tradition.” 
traditions, . . A rattling g story ; will be read and enjoyed by thousands.’ o : 
“Mr. Fanion Fyfe the Daly Hat 6 5 - — e 


LUCREZIA BORGIA’S ONE LOVE. By 53 Freshly concocted and cleverly told. (We heartily commend the book. * 
H. GRAHAM RICHARDS, Author of “Richard any ee 
Somers.” 


“ A fine romance, finely told.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. THE MOON ENDURETH: Tales 
THE HEART OF DELILAH. By CHRIS- Fancies. By JOHN BUCHAN, Author of * Pres 
TOPHER WILSON, Author of ‘* The Missing Million- John,” &e. 
aire,” whieh depicts in a remarkable manner the loss “ A work of considerable imagination and delicate satire.” — A thenzum. 


of the world’s greatest liner. “A classic ... a masterpiece ... a rare delight to read.” — Shél 
“A capital story.” —Scotsman. Teleyraph. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


*“LHE NATION,” with which is incorporated “The Speaker,” printed for the Proprietors by THE NATIONAL PRESS AGENCY LIMITED, Whitefriars House vt 
and published by THE NATION PUBLISHING ComPaNyY LIMITED at the Offices, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.—SaTuRDAY, MAX ® 











